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LARGEST  HOTEL  ON  THE  BOARDWALK 


^he  AMBASSADOR 

c^tlantic  Gity 

Headquarters  Hotel 

for 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 
Convention — November  8, 9, 10, 11, 1935 


Special  Convention  Rates  for  Members 
and  Friends  — 

European  Plan  —  Daily 
For  One  Person  — $3,  $4,  $5 
For  Two  Persons  —  $5,  $6,  $7,  $8 

All  large  outside  rooms  with  twin  beds  and  bath. 


Special  Club  Meals  served  in  Main  Dining  Room. 


EARLY  RESERVATIONS  ARE  SUGGESTED 
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■  ■  ANNOUNCING  ■  ■ 

‘‘The  Record 
of  America” 

by 

JAMES  TRUSLOW  ADAMS 
•nthor  of  The  March  of  Demoeracyt  The 
Epic  of  America,  America's  Tragedy,  etc. 

and 

CHARLES  GARRETT  VANNEST 
author  of  Socialised  History  of  the  United  States 

A  New  American  History  for  Senior 
High  Schools 

$2.20 

■  CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS  ■ 


The  Stacy -Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
Trenton’s  Finest  Hotel 
and  home  of  distinguished  guests 


Facing  Stacy 
Par\, 

Delaware  River, 
State  House  and 
Historic 
Colonial 
Barrac\s 


Single  Rooms  With  Bath 
$2.50,  $3.00  H  $4.00  Per  Day 
Double  Rooms  With  Bath 
$4.00,  $4.50,  $5.00  »  $6.00  Per  Day 

DINING  ROOM,  TAP  ROOM 
AND  COFFEE  SHOPPE 

NOW  A  Robert  R.  Meyer  Hotel 
OeorRe  L.  Crocker,  Maiui^ 


Relieve  yourself  of  much  of  the 
“arranging”  and  many  of  the  de¬ 
tails  connected  with  transporting 
the  team  and  student  body  to 
and  from  “enemy”  territory. 

Give  a  representative  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Service  Charter  Bus  Service 
the  dates  of  the  Away  Games  and 
an  idea  of  the  number  to  be 
taken  care  of.  He  will  see  to  it 
that  there  are  sufficient  buses  on 
hand  for  all  trips. 

This  is  the  easiest  way  to  han¬ 
dle  the  transportation  problem. 
It  is  the  safest,  most  dependable 
way.  It  is  ECONOMICAL. 

Write  or  ’phone  our  passenger 
agent,  80  Park  Place,  Newark,  or 
nearest  Coordinated  Transport 
Office. 


s? 


PUBLiccaiasEHyicE 


A-361J 
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Uf  AUTCn  experienced  teachers 

fiflll  I  LU  FOR  VACATION  POSITIONS 

$200—300  Per  Month— Commission  and  Bonus 


At  each  of  our  offices  we  are  looking 
for  several  experienced  teachers  to 
represent  us  this  summer.  We  want 
the  type  of  teacher  who  ordinarily 
does  not  answer  advertisements,  but 
who  is  interested  in  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  money  this  sum¬ 
mer — an  unusual  opportunity  that 
holds  excellent  possibilities  of  ad¬ 
vancement  into  a  permanent  exec¬ 
utive  position  later  in  this  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  educational  organization.  If 
you  can  meet  our  qualifications,  you 


can  earn  $200  to  $300  per  month  this 
summer  in  commission  and  bonus. 

Successful  applicants  must  be  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  27  and  40,  have  at 
least  3  years  Normal  or  college  train¬ 
ing  with  three  or  more  years  of 
teaching  experience.  Those  whose 
teaching  has  been  in  the  social 
studies  or  the  sciences  will  be  given 
preference.  Write  to  the  nearest 
office  below  for  personal  interview, 
stating  age,  education,  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  the  date  your  school  closes 
and  length  of  time  you  can  work. 


F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  C3TY 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  Suite  816 


PHILADELPHIA 
1716  Girard  Tnut  Co.  Bldg. 


READY  THIS  SPRING! 

Bardwell,  Mabie,  and  Tressler’s 


ELEMENTARY 


ENGLISH  IN  ACTION 


THREE  OR  SIX  BOOK  EDITIONS  FOR  GRADES  3  to  8 

Adapting  the  successful  Tressler  techniques  to  the  lower  grades,  amd 
completing  the  cumulative,  progressive  Tressler  English  in  Action 
Program  from  grades  three  through  twelve. 


D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  City 
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WHAT  IS 


Complete  Protection 

FOR  YOUR  INCOME? 


The  educators  benefi¬ 
cial  ASSOCIATION,  which 
has  protected  teachers  since  1910,  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  you  are  to  receive  full 
value  for  your  insurance  dollar,  your 
protection  must  include  these  fea¬ 
tures  : 

1.  Weekly  benefits  covering  all  dis¬ 
eases,  flll  accidents,  all  personal  quar¬ 
antine,  both  during  school  term  and 
vacation. 

2.  Payment  for  the  first  week  of  dis¬ 
ability,  during  school  term  and  vacation. 

3.  Payment  for  both  total  disability  and 
convalescence  on  the  same  claim,  during 
school  term  and  vacation. 

4.  Increased  benefits  when  you  pay 
your  dues  annually  in  advance.  (E.B.A. 
increases  ALL  weekly  benefits  by  10%) 

These  are  some  of  the  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  which  have  made  E.B.A.  the 
choice  of  thousands  of  teachers.  Why 
pay  more  than  E.B.A.’s  low  rate  and 
receive  less  protection  during  vacation 
periods? 

Investigate  E.B.A.’s  advantages  now — 
before  vacation  begins.  No  obliga¬ 
tions  involved  in  your  request  for  in¬ 
formation. 


The  EDUCATORS 

BENEFICIAL  ASS’N 

Home  Office:  Wool  worth  Bids.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Thompson,  120  Auburn  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J 
Mr.  F.  C.  Toole,  1319  Alina  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


GOING  abroad  this  summer?  In  1934,  pass¬ 
ports  were  issued  to  154,333  persons.  Of  these, 
36,585  were  issued  to  New  Yorkers — nearly  33% 
of  the  total. 


LOWELL  THOMAS  speaking:  “I  like  it 
(The^  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary).  In 
fact,  it  fills  the  bill  for  me,  to  perfection.  And  it 
doesn’t  take  me  half  as  long  to  find  what  I  want.” 


BUSINESS  is  better,  but  not  for  red  ink  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Sale  of  the  debit  fluid  fell  off  30% 
in  1934. 


THE  new  1935  edition  of  English  for  Use 
(Grades  III-VIII)  continues  to  stress  the  use  of 
good  English  in  daily  life.  Every  lesson  is  a 
dramatized  life  situation  which  is  familiar  to 
every  child. 


**THIS  morning  a  bow-l  of  fruit  upon  my  break¬ 
fast  table  contained  an  orange  from  California 
and  one  from  Florida;  a  banana  from  Central 
America;  an  apple  from  Virginia  and  another 
from  Washington  State;  and  grapefruit  from 
Texas.  My  toast  was  made  from  Dakota  wheat 
ground  into  flour  in  Minneapolis.  It  was  but¬ 
tered  with  Wisconsin  butter.  I  had  an  egg  from 
Ohio,  salt  from  New  York  State,  pepper  from  the 
East  Indies,  bacon  from  Chicago,  coffee  from 
Brazil,  and  sugar  from  Cuba.  My  wife  sipped 
tea  from  India  and  my  son  had  cocoa  from  West 
Africa” — fromOvK  Industrial  World  (Grade 7 
or  8),  by  Dr.  J.  Russell  Smith  of  Columbia 
University. 


THERE  is  no  alphabet  for  the  Chinese  lan¬ 


guage,  for  it  is  not  a  letter  but  a  syllable  language. 
Each  written  character  is  the  equivalent,  not  of  a 


sound,  but  of  a  word  of  one  syllable,  for  no 
Chinese  word  has  more. 


THREE  weeks — a  short,  short  story,  not  by 
Elinor  Glynn:  Three  weeks  after  publication 
(January,  1932),  Useful  Science,  Book  II,  was 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Florida  .  .  .  Three 
weeks  after  publication  (February,  1935),  Use¬ 
ful  Science  for  High  School,  Book  III,  was 
adopted  by  the  State  of  Kentucky,  together  with 
the  other  two  books  of  the  series. 


IN  the  published  list  of  193  4’s  ten  best  motion 

fiictures,  not  one  is  an  original.  All  were  success- 
ul  as  short  stories,  plays,  or  novels. 


The  JOHN  C.\ 


I  COMPANY 


WINSTON 

WINSTON  BLD(i.  —  .  —  PHILADELPHIA  PA 


E1 

B.IZA 


Voli 


ilw  Ne 
okeY 
kxocii 
Homtn 
Dwvei 
"WeC 
Hw  Rc 
Twinkli 
Cliara 
UHori 
H 
H 

From  I 
Comd 
loob 
Now  J 


'  CHICAGOT  ATLANTA  T  DALLAS  T  SAN  FRANaSCO  1 
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TODAY^S  ENGLISH 

M.  R.  TRABUE,  Professor  of  Education,  Director,  Bureau  of  Educational 
Research,  University *of  North  Carolina,  and  BESSIE  BACON  GOOD¬ 
RICH,  Director  of  Curriculum  Revision,  Des  Moines  Public  Schools. 

Offers  vital  situations  stimulating  the  pupils  to  learn  in  order 
to  achieve  their  own  interesting  purposes. 

Introduces  the  language  skills  actually  needed^  at  the  time 
they  are  needed. 

Insures  permanent  mastery  of  skills  through  a  system  of  testing, 
remedial  practice,  and  cumulative  review. 

CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 

New  Jersey  Representative — P.  M.  Brown,  Plainfield 


IF  HE  HAD  CHEmNG  GUM  IN  HI  Si 


He  probably 
wouldn't  be  do¬ 
ing  this  with  his 
pencil. 

CJNCENTRATION  seems  to 
bring  an  unconscious  fo¬ 
cus  upon  the  mouth.  Chew¬ 
ing  gum  is  clean.  It  will  help 
keep  pencils,  pens  and  hands 
away  from  the  mouth.  Also 
in  this  era  of  Soft  Food,  it 
provides  chewing  exercise. 


THERE  IS  A  REASON,  A  TIME  AND  PLACE  FOR  CHEWING  GUM  .  .  .  FOUR  FACTORS  THAT  HELP  TEETH  LAST  A 
UFETIME  are:  PROPER  NUTRITION,  PERSONAL  CARE,  DENTAL  CARE  AND  PLENTY  OF  CHEWING  EXERaSI 


The  Next  Convention 


A  Message 
From  the 
President 


By  Frank  G.  Pickell 


“W  HAT’S  Right  with  Education?” 

For  years  we  have  been  Hearing  the  other 
side  of  the  picture.  Every  conference,  every 
council,  every  convention  has  discussed  at 
great  length  the  things  that  are  wrong  with 
education.  The  most  prominent  laymen  have 
addressed  groups  of  educators  on  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  schools.  Even  the  schoolmen 
have  provided  a  light  and 
quavering  soprano  to  this  ^ 

anvil  chorus.  It  seemed  the 
only  way  they  could  “hit  the  ^  A  _ 
headlines,”  and  they  took  it. 

One  offered  to  trade  all  high 
school  education  for  a  mess 
of  pottage;  another  felt  that  our  colleges 
lacked  most  of  the  things  that  no  college 
should  be  without;  and  a  third  found  that 
the  elementary  schools  did  not  perfect  both 
arithmetic  and  character. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  have  been  justified, 
but  it  seems  wasteful  to  take  so  much  time, 
white  paper,  type,  ink,  and  attention  to  say 
that  our  schools  are  not  perfect. 


Not  a  Total  Loss 

Part  of  these  might,  to  advantage,  have 
Wen  used  to  make  clear  that  the  $2,000,000,- 
OOO  a  year  the  schools  cost  is  not  a  total  loss. 
If  the  schools  were  as  bad  as  the  public 
•Durners  proclaimed,  everyone  connected 
with  them  should  have  been  publicly  hung, 
fawn,  and  quartered. 

This  punishment  was  not  inflicted  because, 
after  it  wearied  of  listening  to  the  educa¬ 
tors,  the  public  could  go  look  at  the  schools. 
It  did,  and  found  that  the  schools  were,  in 
spite  of  everything,  doing  a  moderately  good 
job. 


It  is  time,  however,  that  the  educators 
themselves  found  a  positive,  constructive 
approach  in  their  study  and  practice  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  time  that  they  faced  the  future 
in  terms  of  what  is  being  done  well  now. 

This  motive  has  determined  the  theme  for 
the  1935  Convention  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association.  For  four  days, 
November  8-11,  in  Atlantic  City,  we  will 
consider  “What’s  Right  With  Education?” 

Our  speakers,  carefully  selected  as  usual, 
will  be  asked  to  attempt  to  search  out  the 
assets  in  education  or  else  to  decline  their 
invitations.  They  will  be  asked  to  base  their 
attitude  toward  the  future  on  the  good  in 
the  present. 

Get  Out  the  Blue  Pencil 

They  will  be  urged  carefully  to  blue- 
pencil  from  their  speeches  two  words.  The 
words  are  should  and  must.  Your  president 
believes  that  more  concrete  attention  to  the 
problem  they  propose  and  less  to  the  im¬ 
perative  nature  of  the  conclusions  they  reach 
will  be  beneficial  all  around. 

As  this  is  written,  our  November  pro- 
gpram  is  not  even  in  tentative  form.  This 
much  we  do  know.  The  opening  program 
will  be  on  Friday  morning  instead  of  on 
Friday  afternoon  as  heretofore,  and  Mon¬ 
day  will  be  g;iven  over  largely  to  our  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  since  there  will  not  be  more 
than  one  speaker  on  this  program.  We 
hope  that  this  change  will  meet  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  our  members. 

There  will  be  important  matters  of  asso¬ 
ciation  policy  to  be  decided  in  November 
and  every  member  of  the  association  should 
have  a  voice  in  deciding  them.  Plan  now  to 
come  to  Atlantic  City  November  8-11  to  do 
your  share.  The  program  will  make  it  worth 
your  while. 
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Take  Your  Choice 


William  J.  Duffy,  President, 
Hoboken  Board  of  Education,  and 
State  Federation  of  District 
Boards  of  Education 


A  Review  Article 
Draws  Fire 


IN  an  article  entitled  “Who’s  a  Good  Board 
Member?”  appearing  in  the  January, 
1935,  issue  of  the  Review,  Miss  Helen 
G.  Stevenson,  Chairman,  Newark  Teachers’ 
Association,  makes  the  following  statement, 
“Perhaps  the  most  indispensable  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  board  member  is  faith  in  democ¬ 
racy.  If  the  rise  of  dictatorship — whether 
Fascist  or  Communist — ^in  countries  which 
after  all  were  never  truly  democratic,  has 
made  him  lose  faith  in  democracy,  he  should 
resign  from  the  board  of  education  at 
once.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  If 
a  person  has  no  faith  in  democracy,  public 
school  education  will  not  seem  important 
to  him.  At  the  Citizens’  Conference  on 
the  Crisis  in  Education  held  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  in  the  first  week  of  April,  Newton 


D.  Baker  spoke  of  education  as  the  life 
preserver  of  democracy.  Certainly  the 
wider  the  gap  of  knowledge  between  the 
people  and  the  government,  the  more  chance 
there  is  of  dictatorship  of  some  sort.  The 
board  member  himself  should  be  a  product 
of  the  public  schools.  Surely  if  he  has 
this  faith  in  education,  his  children  will  be 
in  the  public  schools.  Any  other  situation 
is  absurd.” 

After  reducing  this  argument  to  proper 
logical  form  one  cannot  but  wonder  by  what 
process  of  inference  we  are  to  conclude 
that  only  a  product  of  the  public  schools  can 
have  that  “indispensable  qualification”  — 
“faith  in  democracy”?  If  the  board  member 
“should  be  a  product  of  the  public  schools” 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Duffy  has  read  into  my  article  “Who’s  a  Good 
Board  Member?”  something  that  was  not  in  the  words  or  thought  of  the 
writer.  I  was  not  thinking  of  private  schools — my  article  had  to  do  entirely 
with  Boards  of  Education  in  the  public  schools.  I  know  many  splendid  men 
and  women,  products  of  private  schools,  whose  devotion  to  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  point  I  wished  to  make  was  that  a  person  serving  on  the  Board  of 
Education  should  be  one  that  had  been  educated  in  the  public  schools  in 
order  that  he  might  understand  the  problems  of  public  school  education. 
These  are  distinctly  different  in  many  respects  from  the  problems  of  private 
schools.  His  children  should  be  in  the  schools  in  order  that  his  interest  in 
providing  adequate  educational  opportunities  may  be  intensified  by  a  personal 
interest  and  understanding.  I  note  that  in  private  schools  which  have  Boards 
of  Trustees,  the  members  are  generally  the  products  of  these  schools  or  the 
parents  of  children  in  attendance. 

The  public  schools  are  the  schools  on  which  we  will  have  to  depend  to 
keep  alive  our  democratic  institutions.  They  are  the  expression  of  our  realiza¬ 
tion  that  democracy  can  only  be  served  by  providing  education  for  all — ^the 
private  schools  serve  the  few.  That  explains  my  statement  that  “If  a  person 
has  no  faith  in  democracy,  public  school  education  will  not  seem  important 
to  him.” 

HELEN  G.  STEVENSON. 
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"RE-SURVEY "  SHOV/S  SCHOOL  PLIGHT 


139  Districts  Below  $57  Minimum, 
Preliminary  Results  Reveal 


A  “RE-SURVEY”  of  the  New  Jersey 
schools  and  school  districts  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  has  happened  to  the  individual 
child  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
decided  on  by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Association.  This  will  be  the  first 
step  in  bringing  home  to  the  people  of  the 
State  the  importance  of  demanding  some 
action  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  School  Survey  Commission.  A  few 
preliminary  inquiries  have  shown  the  need 
for  this  information,  which  will  be  gathered, 
so  far  as  possible,  by  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Association’s  employees. 

Once  the  information  has  been  secured, 
it  will  be  dramatized,  in  every  way  possible, 
to  bring  home  to  the  public  the  effect  of 
economies  and  uncollected  taxes  upon  the 
education  of  every  child  in  the  State. 

Preliminary  inquiries  have  shown,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  number  of  districts  below 
the  $57  level  urged  as  a  minimum  by  the 
School  Survey  Commission  has  increased, 
during  the  last  three  years,  from  53  to  139. 
There  has  been  a  shrinkage  of  485  teachers, 
while  the  number  of  pupils  increased  18,703, 
and  the  amount  spent  on  textbooks  for  the 
average  pupil  dropped  from  $2.16  (less 
than  the  cost  of  a  single  novel)  in  1931,  to 
$1.33  in  1934. 

The  money  spent  on  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair — ^barely  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
buildings,  land  and  equipment — ^in  1931,  has 
been  cut  in  half.  It  has  dropped  from 
W,261, 050.35  to  $2,138,359.91. 

Unpaid  Salaries 

On  June  30,  1934,  New  Jersey  school  dis¬ 
tricts  owed  $2,308,823.57  in  unpaid  salaries 


(including  outstanding  scrip  and  interest- 
bearing  bonds),  $2,539,214.65  in  other  un¬ 
paid  bills,  and  were  in  default  on  bonds  and 
interest  totaling  $2,687,550.34. 

A  rough  estimate  indicates  that  there  are 
about  1700  teachers  in  New  Jersey  that  have 
not  been  paid  regularly  during  the  past  year. 
Many  of  the  teachers  who  are  getting  paid 
are  doing  so  only  because  of  the  $7,000,000 
revolving  fund  which  was  set  up  last  year. 

The  average  salary  of  New  Jersey  teach¬ 
ers  has  dropped  from  $2,143.54  in  1931  to 
$1,821.77  in  1934.  This  is  a  fifteen  per 
cent  reduction.  Thirty-seven  New  Jersey 
teachers  last  year  were  paid  less  than  $700 
for  their  year’s  work,  and  there  are  five 
times  as  many  teachers  receiving  less  than 
$1,000  as  there  were  in  1931.  Low  and 
unpaid  salaries  have  meant,  first,  that  pu¬ 
pils  have  been  in  the  hands  of  strained, 
nervous  and  depressed  teachers,  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  much  of  the  professional  growth 
which  a  community  has  a  right  to  expect 
has  failed  to  materialize.  The  number  of 
New  Jersey  teachers  attending  college  and 
university  classes  dropped  two-thirds,  while 
the  number  attending  summer  school  was 
cut  in  half. 

This  information  is  the  framework.  It 
does  not  do  the  things  the  Association  hopes 
to  do,  however.  It  does  not  bring  the  situa¬ 
tion  home  to  the  individual  parent,  show¬ 
ing  him  what  is  happening  to  his  child. 

For  that,  more  specific  information  is 
needed,  information  concerning  exact  situa¬ 
tions  in  given  communities.  Much  of  this 
will  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  teachers 
themselves. 

For  instance,  there  is  one  community  in 
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Ocean  County  where  the  bus  drivers  have, 
for  more  than  a  year,  been  buying  out  of 
their  own  pockets  the  gas  and  oil  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  buses.  They  have  not  been  paid 
by  their  community  at  all.  The  teachers 
in  this  community  were,  when  last  heard 
from,  owed  more  than  a  year’s  salary.  Along 
with  a  twenty-five  per  cent  cut,  the  teachers 
of  one  shore  city  have  received  nothing  but 
scrip  for  the  past  two  years. 

In  a  Salem  County  community  there  is 
a  class  of  61  pupils.  Newark  admits  to 
having  many  elementary  classes  of  more 
than  50  pupils.  Countless  high  schools 
throughout  the  State  are  operating  on  two 
shifts  or  are  so  overcrowded  that  base¬ 
ment  rooms,  auditoriums  and  cafeterias  are 
being  used  as  study  halls.  A  large  city  high 
school  has  turned  one  entrance  hall  into  a 
classroom,  with  seats  barring  the  doorway. 
Another  large  city  for  a  while  averaged 
38.6  pupils  in  high  school  classes,  with  one 
or  two  classes  as  large  as  60.  A  city  in 
Bergen  County,  which  dismissed  15  teach¬ 
ers  last  year  and  with  a  budget  which  calls 
for  the  dismissal  of  10  more  this  year,  has 
elementary  classes  of  47  pupils,  with  70 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  on  part  time  and  two 
sessions  in  the  high  school. 

A  Somerset  County  community  has  ceased 
altogether  to  buy  books,  depending  upon  the 
parents  and  P.  T.  A.’s  to  provide  them, 
while  a  Mercer  County  district  divides  its 
history  textbooks  into  two  groups,  those  with 
the  most  pages  out  of  the  back  going  to  the 
seventh  graders,  and  those  with  the  most 
pages  out  of  the  front  being  given  the  eighth 
graders. 

At  the  root  of  many  of  these  difficulties 
is  the  failure  to  collect  taxes.  One  of  the 
larger  Ocean  County  communities  had  a 
tax  drive,  offering  to  write  off  penalties.  Its 
citizens  at  the  same  time  had  an  opportunity 
to  buy  up  some  of  its  notes  at  $.85  on  the 
dollar.  They  did  so,  paid  taxes  with  them, 
and  the  community  ended  with  its  taxes 
paid,  its  credit  somewhat  improved,  but 


hardly  any  more  money  in  the  treasury. 

This  is  the  type  of  information  that  will 
go  farther  than  any  number  of  statistics 
in  making  the  existing  situation  in  the 
schools  real  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey. 
It  is  the  type  of  information  which  the 
Association  is  now  trying  to  gather. 

Teachers  who  have  any  information  which 
will  help  show  how  this  general  downward 
trend  of  education  in  New.  Jersey  has,  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly,  affected  the  pupils  in 
their  own  communities,  are  urged  to  send 
it  to  the  Educational  Review,  605  Broad 
Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Distinguished  Service  Award 
Nominations  Are  In  Order 

The  Distinguished  Service  Award  to  the 
New  Jersey  citizen  most  outstanding  for  his 
services  to  the  schools,  won  last  year  by 
Alexander  J.  Glennie,  will  again  be  made 
by  the  State  Association  at  its  Annual  Ban¬ 
quet  during  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  in 
November.  Nominations  are  in  order  and 
may  be  made  to  President  Pickell  in  Mont¬ 
clair  or  through  the  headquarters  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  307  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton, 
up  to  October  1. 

The  name  of  the  recipient  of  the  bronze 
medal  and  scroll  will  again  be  kept  secret 
by  the  Executive  Committee  until  banquet 
time.  The  person  chosen  will  be  an  invited 
guest,  as  was  last  year’s  nominee. 

Anyone  in  New  Jersey,  whether  educator 
or  layman,  is  eligible,  except  officers  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association,  who  are  ruled 
out  during  their  term  of  office. 


American  Education  Week 
The  fifteenth  annual  observance  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Education  Week  begins  November  11 
and  runs  through  to  November  17.  What 
are  you  and  your  school  planning  to  do  about 
it  ?  The  Review  wants  to  know.  Send  plans 
as  soon  as  complete  to  605  Broad  Street, 
Newark. 


DENVER, 
Mountains, 
AND  THINGS 


The  lure  of  the  Rockies  as  a  vacation 
land  in  which  to  finish  out  a  holiday 
after  the  National  Education  Association 
Convention  in  Denver,  June  30  to  July  5, 
is  so  strong  that  predictions  of  a  record 
attendance  are  being  made.  Indications  are, 
also,  that  the  convention  program  will  reach 
a  high  level  of  excellence.  Headliners  in 
education  and  allied  fields,  including  John 
W.  Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  John  H.  Findley,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
already  grace  the  program. 

Topics  will  cover  the  chief  fields  of  edu¬ 
cation  touched  by  present  day  conditions, 
and  the  principal  problems  faced  by  the 
teacher  "in  the  current  whirl  of  social 
change,"  says  the  NEA  Journ.\l.  Section 
meetings  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the  tasks 
facing  adult  education. 

At  a  general  discussion  on  adult  educa- 
I  tion  the  increasingly  popular  jury  panel 
j  methcxl  of  presentation  will  be  utilized  under 
the  skilled  direction  of  John  W.  Stude- 


Wcird  Formation*  Among  th«  R*d  Rock* 
D*nv*r  Mountain  Parks 

baker,  nationally  known  before  assuming  the 
Commissionership  for  his  forum  leadership 
in  Des  Moines  and  for  the  present  Town 
Hall  forum  in  Washington.  Panel  mem¬ 
bers  will  include  leaders  from  all  agencies 
and  associations  concerned  with  adult  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  same  method  will  be  applied  in  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Needs  of  Youth  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  emergency.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
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those  types  of  youth  education  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  extend  beyond  the  crisis  as  per¬ 
manent  additions  to  the  public  education 
system.  Criminologists,  CCC  camp  di¬ 
rectors,  psychologists,  are  to  be  among  the 
participants. 

A  new  feature  of  the  program  will  be  the 
breaking  up  of  the  convention  into  six  di¬ 
visions  for  panel  discussions  of  the  following 
topics:  Academic  Freedom,  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Status  of  the  Teacher,  Teachers 
AS  Citizens,  Education’s  Oldest  Chal¬ 
lenge  —  Ch.\racter.  and  two  others  on 
credit  unions  and  teachers  health. 

LOV’ELY  as  is  the  setting  of  Denver, 
the  convention  site,  vacation  opportuni¬ 
ties  within  easy  reach  of  the  city  surpass  it. 
The  Denver  mountain  parks  are  only  15 
miles  away,  over  excellent  roads,  while  75 
and  90  miles  away,  respectively,  are  the 
Colorado  Springs  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park.  For  those  who  prefer  to 
loaf  among  evergreen  hills,  there  are  all  man¬ 
ner  of  rustic  camps,  hotels  and  cabins  within 
easy  reach. 

Golfing,  swimming,  tennis,  horseback  rid¬ 
ing,  fishing  and  other  sport  facilities  abound 
in  and  about  the  city.  Mountain  trout  of¬ 
fer  challenge  and  Colorado  educators  who 
know  their  vagaries  will  be  available  for 
conferences  with  visiting  rod  and  reelers. 


Romance,  Diversified 

If  the  romance  of  an  ancient  civilization 
is  sought  the  traveler  may  drive  to  south¬ 
western  Colorado  to  the  Mesa  Verde,  land 
of  the  Aztecs,  where  the  homes  of  cliff 
dwellers  who  never  heard  of  Broadway  may 
be  entered. 

Romance  of  a  more  domestic  flavor  (we 
only  know  what  we  see  in  the  movies)  may 
be  found  in  a  50-mile  trip  to  Cripple  Creek 
and  other  mining  centers  of  pioneer  days. 

Many  of  these  spots  are  reached  over 
highways  famous  for  their  scenic  values.  In 
fact,  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  mountains 
or  canyons  in  Colorado.  In  Estes  Park, 
for  instance,  one  may  see  two  continental 
divides.  There  is,  of  course,  Pikes  Peak. 

Error  in  Necrology  List 

Through  an  unfortunate  error  for  which 
neither  Miss  Ruth  Dobbs,  Chairman  of  the 
Necrology  Committee,  nor  the  Association 
officers  were  in  any  way  responsible,  certain 
names  were  incorrectly  listed  in  the  report 
of  the  Necrology  Committee,  which  was  pub-’ 
lished  in  the  Annual  Report  last  month. 

The  names  of  the  following  individuals, 
all  from  Camden  County,  should  not  have 
appeared  in  the  report:  Gladys  E.  Gibson, 
May  D.  Ashton,  Anna  E.  Hegelman,  Alice 
Mason  Reeve,  William  Johnson,  Mary  E. 
Fitzgerald,  Mary  Schleinkofer. 


National  Education  Association  Convention 

Denver,  Colorado  —  June  30-July  6,  1935 

New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association  Headquarters 
BROWN  PALACE  HOTEL 

If  you  are  planning  to  attend  the  Convention  please  notify  the  Office  of 
Administration,  307  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  New  Jersey 
Dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Make  inquiry  and  reserva¬ 
tion  for  this  Dinner  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Headquarters.  New  Jersey 
teachers  are  requested  to  register  at  the  State  Headquarters  immediately 
upon  arrival  in  Denver.  Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
headquarters. 


"We  Couldn't  Exactly  Say" 


I 


The  Field  Secretary  sat  down  with  the 
Welfare  Committee  of  a  local  asso¬ 
ciation  to  consider  the  problem  of  why  the 
teachers  in  that  community  had  not  been 
paid. 

“What  percentage  of  your  taxes  are  com¬ 
ing  in?”  he  asked. 

There  was  complete  silence. 

“I  don’t  think  we  know,”  the  chairman 
said. 

“What’s  the  total  town  budget?”  was  the 
next  question. 

“We’re  not  sure.” 

“What’s  the  school  budget?” 

“We  couldn’t  exactly  say.  There  was  an 
dection  of  some  sort  last  week  about  the 
school  budget.” 

“Did  the  budget  pass?” 

“We  think  (  1  !)  so.” 

At  that  point  the  visitor  broke  down  and 
told  the  committee 
whit  he  believed  to  be 

the  facts  of  life,  This  article, 

namely  that  they  could  needed  about  h 

hardly  hope  for  any  the  techniques  c 
consideration  by  their  is  the  second  in 
Board  of  Education  as  to  aid  local  t< 

long  as  they  knew  so  equipping  them 

little  about  conditions  the  case  for  sal: 

in  their  own  commu-  The  first,  “Gl< 

nity,  that  they  lacked  appeared  in  the 

both  guns  and  ammu-  the  first  fall  nu 

nition  to  defend  them-  ©f  getting  signi 

selves,  and  that  no-  from  other  cor 

body  could  do  any-  tackled, 

tlung  for  them  until 

they  knew  something  ^ 

about  their  own  sit-  projects. 

is  available  fi 
This  statement  is  Johnson,  Mana 

as  true  of  the  teacher 

poups  seeking  salary  Associati 

increases  as  it  is  of  _ 


those  merely  trying  to  get  the  money  that  is 
coming  to  them.  Unless  they  have  facts 
and  figures  on  their  communities’  finances, 
they  must  believe  what  they  are  told. 

The  following  items  of  information  rep¬ 
resent  the  least  that  any  teacher  or  teacher 
group  should  know  about  the  finances  of 
the  community.  The  attempt  to  get  these 
will,  however,  inevitably  suggest  other  in¬ 
formation  that  should  be  available. 


What  was  the  total  cost  of  government 
in  the  community  each  year  from  1923  to 
1935? 

II 

Where  did  this  money  come  from?  How 
much  from  the  state,  and  how  much  was 
raised  locally? 

III 

What  was  the  total  cost  of  schools  in  the 
community  each  year 


This  article,  giving  the  facts 
needed  about  local  finances  and 
the  techniques  of  gathering  them, 
is  the  second  in  a  series  designed 
to  aid  local  teacher  groups  in 
equipping  themselves  to  present 
the  case  for  salary  restorations. 

The  first,  “Glory,  What  Prices,” 
appeared  in  the  last  issue  and  in 
the  first  fall  number  the  problem 
of  getting  significant  salary  data 
from  other  communities  will  be 
tackled. 

Save  this  series.  Urge  your  lo¬ 
cal  group  to  get  under  way  on 
these  projects.  Help,  if  needed, 
is  available  from  Laurence  B. 
Johnson,  Managing  Editor  of  the 
Review  and  Field  Secretary  of  the 
State  Association. 


from  1925  to  1935? 
Where  did  this  money 
come  from? 

IV 

What  per  cent  ot 
the  total  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  went  for 
education  during  those 
years  ? 

V 

How  much  money 
does  the  community 
owe  ?  What  was  it 
spent  for? 

VI 

What  is  the  debt 
service,  i.e.,  how  much 
of  the  current  budget 
goes  to  pay  off  past 
debts  and  for  inter¬ 
est? 

(Cont.  on  page  29) 
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THE  RADIO  IN  SCHOOL  INTERPRETATION 

What  Four  New  Jersey  Cities  Are  Doing 


NEWARK 


By  Herman  B.  Walker 
Public  Relations  Director, 

Newark  Teachers’  Association 

EEKLY  radio  programs  were  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Newark  Teachers’ 
Association  in  February,  1934,  as  a  part  of 
a  plan  to  focus  public  attention  and  thought 
more  intensively  upon  the  importance  and 
needs  of  public  schools  and  education.  These 
programs  were  made  possible  through  the 
cooperation  of  Station  WNEW  of  Newark, 
which  offered  its  facilities  for  the  purpose 
and  has  given  us  a  fixed  thirty  minute 
“spot”  in  its  schedule. 

With  the  recent  organization  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Company,  our  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  broadcast  over  a  network 
of  more  than  twenty  stations,  covering  the 
entire  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Our  original  period  on  the  air  was 
from  3  to  3:30  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
For  a  number  of  reasons  this  period  was 
changed  last  fall  to  the  same  hour  on  Friday 
afternoons. 

At  the  outset  we  followed  the  example  of 
others  in  presenting  conventional  programs, 
consisting  of  musical  numbers  and  talks  by 
prominent  {persons  appealing  for  more  lib¬ 
eral  support  for  the  schools.  This  direct 
propaganda  policy,  however,  was  soon 
abandoned  and  our  appeal  made  indirect 
through  the  effort  to  present  diversified 
programs  demonstrating  school  activities. 
These  have  included  kindergarten  classroom 
^  work,  recitations  in  social  studies,  plays, 
operettas,  debates,  panel  discussions  and  all 
kinds  of  musical  features,  from  kindergar¬ 
ten  rhythm  and  hometown  playground 


bands  to  high  school  orchestras  and  glee 
clubs. 

All  programs  are  carefully  planned,  re¬ 
hearsed  and  timed  before  the  broadcast. 
Sound  effects,  selection  of  voices  and  bal¬ 
ancing  of  musical  numbers  is  given  careful 
attention,  to  effect  best  results  in  production. 
Instead  of  trying  to  change  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  radio  listeners,  we  are  endeavoring 
to  interpret  education  through  methods 
adapted  to  the  accepted  and  seemingly  suc¬ 
cessful  standards  of  present  day  radio  ideas. 

Frankly,  we  regard  all  radio  efforts  and 
programs  as  more  or  less  experimental,  in 
which  opinion  we  are  joined  by  most  per¬ 
sons  connected  with  radio.  We  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  possibilities  of  radio  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  have  been  only  slightly 
explored,  and  that  it  is  an  agency  of  such 
importance  that  it  must  be  included  in 
school  and  educational  work.  We  receive 
some  “fan”  mail,  but  it  is  not  heavy.  We 
find,  however,  that  other  programs  of  seri¬ 
ous  purpose  generally  have  the  same  experi¬ 
ence,  and  our  belief  is  that,  as  in  all  educa¬ 
tional  work,  there  is  no  yardstick  with  which 
intangible  values  can  be  definitely  measured. 

As  director  of  these  programs,  I  am  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  desirability  of  making 
school  and  educational  programs  conform 
to  the  popular  taste  for  drama  and  music, 
as  the  most  effective  forms  of  radio  appeal. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  our  Music  De- 
jmrtment  this  part  of  the  problem  presents 
few  difficulties.  To  dramatize,  present  and 
interpret  educational  purposes,  methods  and 
problems,  however,  calls  for  a  special  tech¬ 
nique  that  teachers  generally  have  not  de¬ 
veloped,  and  which  will  be  acquired  and 
perfected  only  through  experiment  and 
experience. 
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ATLANTIC  CITY 


Ethel  M.  Davie 
Supervisor 
Atlantic  City 

OX  January  tenth  of  this  year,  a  series 
of  weekly  broadcasts  sponsored  by  the 
Atlantic  City  Board  of  Education  was  ini¬ 
tiated.  These  are  pven  from  WPG,  the 
local  station,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System. 

A  schedule,  prepared  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent,  places  responsibility  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  upon  the  various  grades  and  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  and  the  high  school.  The 
individual  program  units  of  the  series  are 
each  under  the  direction  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  Su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Primary  Grades  had  general 
charge  of  the  programs  given  by  those 
grades,  and  similarly  the  Supervisor  of  the 
Grammar  Grades  had  general  charge  of  the 
grammar  grade  programs. 

With  this  arrangement  there  was  unity 
in  the  central  theme  and  a  variety  of  pre¬ 
sentations.  Citizenship  demonstrations  of 
the  present  day  classroom  practices  showed 
how  desirable  civic  traits  are  encouraged  and 
stimulated.  Academic  subject  matter,  with 
its  contribution  toward  making  an  individual 
self-supporting  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  and  self-reliant  in  the  proper  use  of 
leisure  time,  received  consideration  in  every 
program.  Songs  closely  coordinated  with' 
the  other  subject  matter  were  a  delightful 
feature  of  each  grade  prog^ram. 

Preparation  of  presentations  provides  mo¬ 
tivation  for  all  subjects  and  activities.  De¬ 
scribing  the  organization  of  the  school  news¬ 
paper  for  the  radio  audience  is  a  vital  prob¬ 
lem  in  English  composition.  To  find  that 
the  chosen  description  takes  one  minute  and 
fifteen  seconds  when  but  one  minute  can 
be  allowed  for  its  presentation  presents  a 
real  reason  for  condensation. 


Children  listen  with  eager¬ 
ness  to  a  prc^ram  put  on  by 
pupils  of  their  own  grades  or 
nearby  grades.  Citizens  listen 
with  interest  especially  to 
children,  recognizing  the 
teacher’s  influence  back  of 
progress.  The  mayor  of  our 
city  sent  an  appreciative  message  to  the 
Superintendent  after  listening  to  a  prc^ram 
given  by  one  of  the  elementary  grades. 

Teachers,  principals  and  supervisors  who 
have  worked  upon  the  presentation  of  these 
programs  realize  the  importance  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  demonstrate  classroom  work 
through  this  great  modem  vehicle  for  dis¬ 
seminating  information.  Radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  a  privilege  which  provides  incentives 
to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  It  is  an  ideal 
learning  situation  for  adults  and  children 
together.  We  hope  for  a  continuance  of 
the  privilege. 


James  A.  Nugent,  Superintendent, 
Jersey  City  Schools 

The  radio  has  been  used  regularly  by 
the  Jersey  City  Board  of  Education 
since  April,  1930.  Station  WHOM  of  Jer¬ 
sey  City  has  generously  placed  its  facilities 
at  our  disposal.  Up  to  September,  1931, 
programs  were  presented  each  school  day 
during  the  school  year,  and  once  a  week 
during  the  summer  months.  Since  Septem¬ 
ber,  1931,  programs  have  been  presented 
two  evenings  each  week  of  the  school  year, 
and  once  a  week  during  the  summer. 

The  first  programs  were  devoted  entirely 
to  publicity,  the  talks  being  given  on  various 
phases  of  the  Jersey  City  schools  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff. 
Beginning  with  September,  1931,  mainly 
short,  popular  courses  of  instruction,  with 
about  eight  talks  in  each  series,  have  been 
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used.  Some  of  the  talks  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  publicity,  and  others  to  guidance. 
Musical  programs  have  been  furnished  by 
several  school  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  and 
choirs.  Some  of  the  schools  have  presented 
dramatizations  of  books  read  in  the  class¬ 
rooms.-  Something  over  six  hundred  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  presented  in  this  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  just  what  has  been 
accomplished,  for  radio  listeners  are  not 
given  to  writing  about  programs.  Letters 
have  been  received  from  several  points  in¬ 
dicating  quite  a  spread  of  reception.  Our 
investigation  showed  around  3,000  listeners 
to  one  series  of  programs.  This  is  probably 
somewhat  generous.  It  would  add  much  to 
the  operation  of  programs,  if  contacts  could 
be  established  with  listeners,  and  if  requests 
for  programs  that  might  appeal  could  be 
secured. 


CAMDEN 


Freda  L.  Ruttenberg 
Camden 

NDER  the  auspices  of  the  Camden 
Teachers’  Association,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  sell  the  schools  to  the  com¬ 
munity  over  the  radio. 

During  American  Education  Week,  six 
brief  talks  were  given  over  WCAM.  The 
series  was  opened  by  Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen, 
Superintendent  of  Camden  Schools,  with 
his  talk  entitled,  “Our  Educational  Sys¬ 
tem.”  He  discussed  the  newest  trends  in 
education,  saying  that  facts  must  not  merely 
be  learned  if  a  living  democracy  is  to  be 
achieved.  Parents  were  invited  to  visit, 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  schools, 
teachers  and  modern  methods. 

Mrs.  Rocco  Palese,  President  of  Parkside 
School  P.T.A.  discussed  “Home  and 
School  Cooperation.”  She  urged  closer  con¬ 
tact  between  school  and  home  to  increase 
parents’  knowledge  of  activities  and  prog¬ 


ress.  Mr,  C.  Richard  Allen,  commander 
of  N,  J.  American  Legion,  spoke  on  “What 
Citizens  May  Do  to  Protect  Schools.”  Mr. 
Herbert  Blizzard’s  topic  was  “American 
Legion  Supports  Education.”  A  former 
Board  of  Education  member,  Mr.  John  H. 
Reiners,  presented  “The  Value  of  Camden 
Schools.” 

This  series  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Samuel 
E.  Fulton,  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  who  discoursed  on  “The  Future  of 
Camden  Schools.” 

The  Committee  on  Radio  Education,  part 
of  Camden’s  in-service  teacher  training  proj¬ 
ect  which  is  described  elsewhere  in  this  is¬ 
sue,  staged  a  series  of  twelve  broadcasts  last 
spring. 

Teachers  have  merely  tapped  the  surface 
in  making  use  of  the  radio  to  further  their 
ideals.  The  first  problem  is  to  interest  the 
public  in  schools’  welfare.  Radio  officials 
have  assured  us  of  their  willingness  to  co¬ 
operate. 

Specialists  in  all  subjects  should  familiar¬ 
ize  the  public  with  their  subjects  and  the 
progress  made. 

Both  students  and  faculty  can  participate 
in  broadcasting. 


Statement  of  Circulation 

In  compliance  with  the  Trade  Practice  Pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Code  for  the  Periodical  Publish¬ 
ing  and  Printing  Industry,  the  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review  herewith  publishes  a  state¬ 
ment  as  to  circulation  of  its  September-Octo- 
ber  1934  and  November-December  1934  Issues, 
the  only  numbers  appearing  in  the  six  months 
ending  December  30,  1934. 
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(Seal) 

State  of  N.  J.,  County  of  Essex 
May  3rd,  1935. 

WILLIAM  BAUM, 
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Twinkling  Eyes  and  a  Smile- 
Do  Your  Marks  Include  Them? 


By  James  P.  McMukray 
East  Orange 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  three¬ 
fold  :  ( 1 )  to  consider  and  analyze  the 
causes  which  have  brought  our  public  school 
marking  system  to  its  present  stage  of  dis¬ 
repute,  (2)  to  develop  a  basic  philosophy 
of  marking,  (3)  to  suggest  a  practical  sys¬ 
tem  by  means  of  which  this  philosophy  may 
be  put  into  effect. 

The  noteworthy,  well  nigh  notorious,  re¬ 
sults  of  the  work  of  Starch  and  Elliott,  it 
will  be  recalled,  pointed  to  the  wide  dis¬ 
crepancies  in  marks  assigned  by  various 
teachers  to  the  same  paper.  The  more  re¬ 
cent  study  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
High  School  has  called  attention  to  the 
wide  distribution  of  marks  at  various  levels 
when  two  departments  of  a  school  are  com¬ 
pared,  when  two  teachers  within  a  depart¬ 
ment  are  compared — and  even  when  two 
groups  of  marks  by  the  same  teacher  are 
compared ! 

While  the  effect  has  not  been  sudden  it 
has  been  none  the  less  definite.  There  can 
be  little  question  that  it  is  the  results  of 
these  and  similar  investigations  that  has 
caused  our  public  schools  to  change  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  mark  from  “84”  to  “8”  then  more 
recently  to  “B,”  and  most  recently  to  “Sat¬ 
isfactory  Work” — ever  moving  on  into  the 
realm  of  the  more  indefinite. 

Lest  the  present  writer  be  presumed  to 
be  solely  adversely  critical,  may  we  pause 
for  a  moment  to  consider  the  “defense”  of 
that  older  teacher  who  so  painstakingly 
marked  one  student  83  and  another  84.  While 
freely  admitting  that  such  marks  had  little 
or  no  value  as  transfer  marks,  in  that  marks 
of  separate  teachers  had  no  common  stand¬ 
ard  of  comparison,  it  should,  nevertheless. 


Constructive  Criticism 
of  the  Public  School 
Marking  System 

in  fairness  be  noted  that  the  shading  be¬ 
tween  an  83  and  an  84  represented  in  many, 
many  instances  a  conscientiousness  and  a 
striving  for  the  truth,  even  though  the 
factors  responsible  for  that  shading  were 
so  multifarious  as  to  be  impossible  of  word- 
by-word  analysis,  even  by  the  teacher  who 
gave  the  mark. 

Having  considered  the  established  faults 
of  our  present  day  marking  system,  let  us 
pause  to  formulate  a  definite  philosophy  of 
marking,  ere  we  undertake  to  formulate  a 
new  system  which  shall  undertake  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  faults  of  the  old.  First,  let  us 
consider  the  type  of  standards  of  Judgment 
we  shall  employ.  The  chorus  swells  loud. 
“Objective.”  No  one  of  sound  mind  would 
suggest  that  we  disregard  entirely  the  find¬ 
ings  of  our  measurement  psychologists,  a 
body  of  fundamentally  reliable  material  (in¬ 
sofar  as  it  goes!)  built  up  by  years  of  ef¬ 
fort  and  at  great  expense.  Let  us.  then, 
merely  make  note  of  our  determination  to 
use,  in  our  new  marking  system,  the  best  of 
the  objective  standards  of  judgment  which 
are  available. 

Subjective  Standards  Needed 
But.  is  that  the  whole  story?  Just  so 
long,  it  seems  to  the  author,  as  we  live  in 
a  cooperative  society,  where  we  are  judged 
by  our  neighbors,  there  will  be  a  place  in 
our  public  school  marking  system  for  sub¬ 
jective  standards  of  judgment. 

Since,  then,  our  philosophy  of  marking 
calls  for  a  system  involving  both  objective 
and  subjective  standards,  it  now  becomes 
our  task  to  decide  just  what  we  shall  meas¬ 
ure  objectively  and  just  what  we  shall  judge 
subjectively. 
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It  will  be  worth  noting  as  a  caution  be¬ 
fore  we  proceed  further,  that  this  is -the 
rock  upKJn  which  our  marking  system  has 
foundered;  too  often  in  the  past  we  have 
marked  a  student  in  “Arithmetic”  without 
realizing  fully  ourselves  that  we  are  mark¬ 
ing  “Conduct,”  “Language  Handicap,”  “So¬ 
cio-Economic  Background,”  “Neatness  of 
Person  and  of  Work,”  “Initiative,”  “Spon¬ 
taneity,”  “Cooperation”  and  “Good  Man¬ 
ners”  more  nearly  than  we  were  marking 
“Arithmetic.”  If  there  has  been  any  one 
outstanding  contribution  of  modern  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  it  has  been  to  concentrate 
our  attention  upon  the  facts  of  individual 
differences  and,  in  corollary,  to  bring  us 
to  the  realization  that  we  must  single  out 
of  the  neuronic  complexity  we  call  a  human 
being,  certain  specific  traits  which  we  shall 
hold  up  for  judgment.  Since  that  trait  for 
which  we  have  the  best  objective  standards 
today  is,  with  little  doubt,  scholastic  attain¬ 
ment,  let  “Achievement”  be  the  only  trait 
to  be  marked  objectively. 

Social  Attitude  Included 

As  society  judges  each  one  of  us  in  his 
dual  role  as  individual  and  as  member  of 
society  it  seems  desirable  in  our  marking 
system  to  follow  the  same  two-fold  policy. 
“Effort”  might  well  characterize  that  indi¬ 
vidualistic  trait  we  subjectively  judge,  while 
“Consideration  of  the  Rights  and  Feelings 
of  Others”  might  indicate  the  teacher’s  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  student’s  relation  to  his  fellows. 

To  mark  “Achievement”  on  an  objective 
basis  our  only  recourse  is  to  standardize 
achievement  tests.  Facing  squarely  the  in¬ 
dictment  that  “Tests  test  what  they  test” 
let  us  nevertheless  find  some  comfort  in  the 
fact  that  the  Achievement  mark  we  place  on 
the  student’s  report  would  be  the  same  if 
the  student  were  in  any  school  in  the 
United  States  and  tested  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  In  marking  the  two  subjective 
traits,  “Effort”  and  “Consideration,”  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  desirable  method  is  that  al¬ 
ready  used  by  some  of  the  more  progres¬ 


sive  primary  and  elementary  schools  of  the 
country — the  practice  of  having  the  teacher 
jot  down  in  a  short  sentence,  on  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  report,  his  judgment  of  the  student 
in  the  trait  mentioned.  Practical  limitations 
of  this  procedure  arise,  however,  when  we 
consider  the  typical  large  high  school  where 
every  student  has  six  or  seven  teachers  and 
every  teacher  has  approximately  three  hun¬ 
dred  students. 

To  meet  such  a  situation  it  seems  advis¬ 
able  to  adopt  a  procedure  involving  two 
steps:  (1)  if  we  mark  each  of  these  traits 
on  a  two  point  scale  (Satisfactory  or  Un¬ 
satisfactory)  we  shall  probably  arrive  at  a 
more  accurate  judgment  than  if  we  attempt 
distribution  along  a  five  point  scale  (A,  B. 
C,  D,  and  E)  ;  (2)  if  we  devote  one  facultj- 
meeting  to  the  purpose  of  securing  ten  ex¬ 
amples  of  situations  in  which  students  made 
themselves  worthy  of  a  “Satisfactory”  mark 
in  “Effort,”  and  a  similar  ten  examples  for 
“Consideration,”  both  lists  to  be  later  mim¬ 
eographed  for  the  use  of  individual  faculty 
members,  we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  securing  agreement  on  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  these  subjective  traits. 

Report  Card 

In  the  belief  that  a  student’s  report  card 
should  be  straight-forward  and  to  the  point, 
the  following  is  suggested  as  the  obverse  of 
a  high  school  student’s  report: 


Name  of  School 


Term  Ending . 
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CHARACTER  EDUCATION 

Camden's  Five-Year  Plan  of  In-Service  Training 

By  Db.  Walter  N.  Myers 


tN  September,  1933,  the  theme  “Cultivat- 
1  ing  Specific  Character  Traits  Through 
School  Experiences”  was^  inaugurated  as  a 
major  problem  of  investigation  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  Camden.  It  is  part  of  a  five-year 
program  for  the  education  of  teachers  in 
service  through  teacher  activity,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Camden  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  cooperation  with  the  Administra¬ 
tive  Department  of  the  Camden  schools. 
The  work  is  progressing,  with  emphasis  on 
thoroughness  rather  than  haste,  in  the 
hands  of  interested  teachers  who  voluntarily 
are  devoting  much  of  their  own  time  to  the 
project. 

The  first  aim  has  been  to  investigate  in 
each  grade  of  each  school  those  character 
traits  most  appropriate  to  its  needs  and 
to  organize  a  proper  development  program 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  environ¬ 
mental  situations  peculiar  to  the  several 
school  localities. 

Formulate  Guidance  Plans 

Another  aim  has  been  to  study  the 
psychological  and  physiological  foundations 
of  character  traits  desirable  at  various  school 
ages.  Closely  related  to  and  following  this 
aim  will  be  the  formulation  of  a  whole¬ 
some  guidance  program  to  be  made  with  a 
view  to  preventing  maladjustments,  and  of 
a  constructive  program  of  extra-curricular 
and  leisure  time  activities. 

Still  another  aim  is  the  initiation  of  meas¬ 
urements  of  character  growth  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  corrective  school  experiences. 

The  final  aim  has  been  the  study  of  the 


cause  of  subject  failures  and  their  relation 
to  the  development  of  character. 

The  general  direction  of  the  work  is  under 
a  Policy  and  Planning  Committee,  whose 
chairman  is  the  chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Professional  Committee,  and  whose 
personnel  consists  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  two  members  of  the  Supervisor)’’ 
StafT,  the  President  of  the  Association,  and 
the  Professional  Committee  of  eight  mem¬ 
bers. 

Committees  on  the  following  subjects 
have  functioned  in  carrying  out  the  aims 
or  implications  of  the  theme: 

Library  Helps  and  Bibliography 

Teachers’  Meetings 

Reading  Circles 

School  Survey  Work 

Research  and  Experimentation 

Educational  Qinics  and  Mental  Hygiene 

\''isual  Education 

Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 
Radio  Education 
The  Press 

To  Publish  Results 
The  records  of  accomplishment  of  these 
committees  are  being  collected  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Contributions  to  Educational  Lit¬ 
erature,  which  plans  to  publish  its  material. 

The  Committee  on  Radio  Education  held 
a  series  of  twelve  broadcasts  last  spring, 
while  the  Committee  on  the  Press  released 
several  news  articles  describing  our  work. 

The  following  are  the  accomplishments 
to  date:  Compilation  of  a  comprehensive 
bibliography;  purchase  of  literature  which 
(Continued  on  page  S3) 
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Heads  I  Win,  Tails  You  Lose-- 


INFLATION  is  like  that,  for  teachers. 

No,  the  REVIEW  is  not  entering  the  Hsts  against  those  who  say 
that  rising  prices  are  necessary  to  economic  welhbeing.  Assuming  it  to  be 
so,  the  fact  remains  that  the  value  of  a  teacher’s  income  is  reduced  by  os' 
ing  prices.  That  is  the  concern  of  the  REVIEW. 

When  prices  rise  fast  enough  it  is  called  inflation,’ and  much  effort  of 
late  has  gone  into  the  making  of  claims  and  counterclaims  as  to  its  im' 
minency.  Devaluation  of  the  dollar,  silver  purchases,  unprecedented  gov' 
emmental  expenditures,  are  inflationary  in  effect.  Administration  leaders 
insist,  however,  that  the  rise  in  prices  will  be  “controlled.” 

On  the  other  hand,  many  reputable  economists  assert  that  no  ade' 
quate  check  could  be  found  once  inflation  were  really  under  way.  There 
is  no  point  to  arguing  over  a  contingency.  Rising  prices  are  a  fact.  E.  W. 
Kemmerer,  an  outstanding  authority  on  currency,  beUeves  that  when  the 
depression  is  over  and  the  effects  of  the  dollar  devaluation  have  worked 
themselves  out,  prices  will  be  126  per  cent  higher  than  in  November,  1933. 

The  value  of  each  dollar  you  receive  rises  and  falls  as  the  cost  of 
living  falls  and  rises.  To  illustrate:  Professor  Shuttleworth  of  Yale  says 
that  were  prices  to  rise  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  did  in  the  war  and 
post'war  era,  that  is  to  almost  double,  teachers  would  have  to  get  salary 
increases  of  97  per  cent  to  maintain  their  present  level  of  purchasing  power. 

In  the  same  study  it  is  shown  conclusively  that  teachers’  salaries  lag 
two  years  behind  major  changes  in  the  cost  of  Hving.  A  dual  program 
is  indicated.* 

Local  teacher  groups  should  center  their  efforts  on  shortening  the 
salary  lag  by  (1),  arming  themselves  with  pertinent  information  and  (2), 
by  getting  behind  new  and  flexible  sources  of  income  for  education.  In 
the  March'April  issue,  with  GLORY,  WHAT  PRICES,  the  REVIEW 
began  a  series  on  how  to  collect  cost  of  living,  tax  and  comparative  salary 
data.  The  second  article  in  this  series,  “WE  COULDN’T  EXACTL’i^ 
SAY,”  will  be  found  on  page  13.  , 

Even  though  S'204,  and  the  broadened  tax  base  it  contemplates,  come 
to  pass,  local  tax  situations  in  many  instances  will  remain  only  slightly  less 
muddled  than  they  are  now. 

Letters  from  over  the  state  indicate  that  teacher  organizations  already 
aware  of  the  logic  of  events  are  at  work  on  these  problems. 

A  word  to  the  wise — ought  to  be  sufficient. 

♦  The  Dollar  and  Real  Incomes  of  Public  School  Teachers  and  of  Wage  Earners, 
1889'1890  to  1934'1935.  Frank  Shuttleworth  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision, 
February,  1935.  ' 
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What  Is  Happening  In  Your  District? 


LSEWHERE  in  the  REVIEW  is  the  announcement  that  the  Asso'  I 

ciation  is  attempting  to  gather  information  to  show  what  is  happening  | 

and  what  has  happened  in  New  Jersey  schools  since  the  School  Survey  Com'  | 

mission  gathered  its  data  for  the  sdbool  year  1930'31.  This  information  | 

is  necessary  if  we  are  to  keep  the  educational  needs  of  our  State  before  I 

the  people  and  get  action  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission.  I 

Especially  is  the  Association  interested  in  the  following:  i 

(1)  Districts  and  schools  in  which  the  number  of  pupils  has  in'  I 

creased  out  of  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  building  and  the  number  4 

of  teachers. 

(2)  Examples  of  unusually  large  classes  and  overcrowded  classrooms. 

(3)  Out'of'date,  unsanitary  textbooks,  or  a  genuine  lack  of  text' 

books.  s 

(4)  Buildings  on  which  necessary  repair  work  has  not  been  done. 

(5)  Extreme  reductions  in  the  ssJaries  of  teachers. 

(6)  Teachers  who  have  been  unpaid  for  two  or  more  months  or*  ^ 

who  are  being  paid  in  scrip  or  interest  bearing  notes.  (How  long  has  the  - 

present  situation  existed?) 

It  can  be  argued,  and  will  be,  that  conditions  which  such  information 
will  reveal  are  not  typical  of  New  Jersey’s  schools.  That  is  true. 

It  is  also  true,  however,  that  conditions  exist  in  New  Jersey  which 
should  not  exist  anywhere  in  a  State  as  well  able  to  support  decent  schools  J 

as  New  Jersey  is.  Such  conditions  must  be  revealed  and  dramatized  for 
the  public  if  we  are  to  bring  home  the  need  of  action  instead  of  talk. 

This  “Re'Survey”  offers  you  a  chance  to  contribute  toward  the  As'  ■ 

sociation’s  biggest  job.  If  you  have  any  information  of  the  type  needed,  = 

send  it  in. 


^appy 

Vacation! 
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FROM  SUSSEX  TO  CAPE  MAY 


SECONDARY  SCHOOL  MEETING  HEARS  SPEAKER  CLEE 


Pension  Fund  Safe,  He  Tells  Dept.  Heads  at 
Rutgers  Conference;  Pay  son  Smith  Talks 


Assurance  that  during  the  pres* 
ent  session  of  the  Legislature  noth' 
ing  will  be  done  to  harm  the  pen¬ 
sion  fund  was  given  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  School  Depart¬ 
ment  Heads  by  Lester  H.  Clec, 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Dr. 
Clee  spoke  to  a  luncheon  meeting 
in  New  Brunswick  during  the 
New  Jersey  State  Secondary 
School  Conference,  May  3  and  4. 
He  asked  that  the  teachers 
“trust”  his  group  to  sit  down,  after 
the  legislature  adjourns,  “to  study 
thori)ughly  a  far-reaching  program 
of  taxation.” 

At  the  general  session  of  the 
conference  the  speakers  were  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  Dr.  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell,  Teachers’  College.  At 
the  annual  dinner,  Payson  Smith, 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of 
Education,  spoke.  A  special  ses¬ 
sion  was  devoted  to  educational 
administration,  and  the  following 
departments  and  groups  held 
meetings:  Association  of  Deans 
of  Women,  Secondary  Schools 
Department  Heads,  Teachers  of 
the  Social  Studies,  Teachers  of 
English,  Council  of  Teachers  Or¬ 
ganizations,  Classical  Association, 
Modern  Language  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  Mathematics  Teachers, 
Commercial  Teachers,  Science 
Teachers,  State  Teachers  Colleges 
and  Normal  Schools,  Forensic 
League,  Vocational  and  Arts  As¬ 
sociation,  Guidance  and  Personnel 
Association,  School  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Home  Economics  Associa¬ 
tion,  Visual  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Physical  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  Music  Supervisors  Associa¬ 
tion,  Publications  Advisors  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Teachers  of  Speech. 


Salary  Data  Available 

Invaluable  to  any  group  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  study  of  salary  con¬ 
ditions  or  gathering  material  on 
salaries  is  the  March,  193T,  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin  of  the  National 
Education  Association  (Vol.  XIII, 
No.  2)  on  Salaries  of  School 
Employees,  1934-35. 


PRESIDENTS  ELEaED 
AT  CONFERENCE 


Council  of  Teachers'  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Max 
Henig,  Bloomfield. 

Guidance  and  Personnel  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Cleo 
Scott  Findley,  New  Brunswick. 

High  School  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers'  Association,  Raymond  C. 
Goodfellow,  Newark. 

New  Jersey  Classical  Associa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Walter  H.  Freeman, 
Montclair. 

Association  of  Secondary  School 
Departmental  Heads  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Mabel  Tuttle,  Linden. 

New  Jersey  Science  Teachers’ 
Association,  Dr.  R.  B.  Whit- 
moyer,  Atlantic  City. 

New  Jersey  Home  Economics 
Association,  Elsie  Stark,  Hoboken. 

New  Jersey  Association  of 
Deans  of  Women  and  Girls,  Rose 
McCormick,  Perth  Amboy. 

New  Jersey  Secondary  School 
Teachers'  Association,  Bertha 
Lawrence,  Trenton. 

Roll  Book  Changes  Urged 
By  Teacher-Clerk  Group 

Seven  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  present  roll  book 
have  been  given  to  William  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Montclair,  chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  on  Revision  of 
Records,  by  the  Committee  on  Roll 
Book  Revision  of  the  Association 
of  Teacher- Assistants  to  the  Prin¬ 
cipal. 

Chief  among  the  suggestions 
•iiade  were  for  a  reduction  in  size 
of  the  book,  clarification  of  the  at¬ 
tendance  records  of  children  who 
move  from  one  community  to  an¬ 
other,  and  in  the  recording  of 
credit  hours. 

Committee  members  were:  Olive 
D.  Kohl,  Newark,  chairman;  Sadie 
Lipson,  East  Orange;  M.  Menzet, 
East  Orange,  and  Grace  Clark, 
Montclair. 


SOUTHERN  PRINCIPALS 
DISCUSS  THREE  CS 

The  “Three  C’s  in  Educarion,” 
Child,  Community,  and  Coopera¬ 
tion,  provided  the  theme  of^ 
annual  meeting  of  the  South  Jer¬ 
sey  Section  of  the  Elementary 
Principals'  Association  on  Apd 
10  at  Glassboro  Normal. 
principals  of  Salem  County  sftH 
as  hosts  this  year,  in  accorduoe 
with  the  plan  of  rotating  that 
honor  among  tht  seven  countiei 
represented.  M.  Elizabeth  Rem- 
ster.  President  of  the  Salem 
County  Principals'  Association, 
presided. 

From  Salem  County  schools 
came  an  excellent  array  of  ex¬ 
hibits,  and  the  dinner  was  fea¬ 
tured,  as  usual,  by  “stunts”  from 
every  county  group. 

Antoinette  Doell,  Egg  Harbor, 
delivered  an  outstanding  discus¬ 
sion  of  “A  New  Social  Outlook." 


April  Fool  in 
West  Long  Branch 


Time:  ^ril  1,  1935. 

Scene:  The  office  of  William 
H.  Ryder,  Supervising  Principal 
of  West  Long  Branch,  N.  L 
where  pay-day  is  three  months 
overdue.  Mr.  Ryder  is  sitting 
at  his  desk. 

The  telephone  rings. 

Voice:  Hey,  Bill,  come  on 
over;  we’ve  got  your  money  for 
you. 

Mr.  Ryder:  Oh,  yeah!  Thanks. 
And  April  Fool  to  you. 

There  is  a  moment's  silence. 
Mr.  Ryder  thinks.  He  takes  the 
telephone  and  calls  the  Town 
Clerk. 

Mr.  Ryder:  Did  your  office  just 
call  me? 

Town  Clerk:  Sure. 

Mr.  Ryder  (suspiciously) : 
What  about? 

Town  Clerk:  We've  got  your 
back  money. 

Mr.  Ryder:  Great!  Wait  till  I 
tell  the  girls. 
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ROSELLE  PARK  ASSOCIATION  HOLDS  FIRST 
PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCE 


?ickeU  Hits  Robbing 
Peter  to  Feed  Paul 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Enrollment 
[(■imittee  in  Trenton  on  April 
3,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  mem^ 
xn  of  the  Association  for  ad' 
gional  contributions  in  order 
^  the  work  of  the  State  As* 
jodation  may  be  continued,  and 
I  payment  made  on  the  Assoda* 
xo'i  outstanding  note  for  $1T,' 
000.  At  the  meeting  President 
Fnnk  G.  Pickell  read  a  prepared 
atement  in  support  of  the  Gov' 
(rnor's  tax  program  and  attack' 
ug  certain  “economy”  proposals 
fbkh  are  being  made  at  the  preS' 
ait  time. 

Mr.  Pickell  said  in  part:  “If 
aKHtial  services  are  suspended, 
K  are  robbing  Peter  to  feed  Paul. 
Ve  cannot,  for  example,  discon' 
mue,  once  and  for  all,  the  build' 
n(  or  maintenance  of  roads.  If 
«  postpone  today's  road'build* 
ag,  tomorrow  we  must  build 
twice  as  much.  This  is  borrow' 
mg  just  as  surely  as  'the  floating 
of  a  bond  issue  is  borrowing. 

“When  we  divert  money  from 
inking  funds,  we  are  also  merely 
postponing  our  evil  day.  If  we 
ake  one  million,  two  million,  or 
tkrte  million  from  funds  that  have 


Trends  in  subject'matter  eleC' 
tions  for  the  period  1929  to  1933 
are  analyzed  in  the  latest  publics' 
tion  of  the  New  Jersey  Council 
of  Education.  Shifts  in  relative 
importance  of  various  subjects  and 
die  peculiarities  of  certain  types 
of  communities  are  presented 
gr^hically. 

The  Council's  research  series, 
of  which  this  is  the  second  to 
be  completed,  is  under  the  chair' 
manship  of  John  B.  Dougall,  Sum' 
mit.  Howard  Dare  White,  Robert 
L  Burns,  George  G.  Mankey, 
Chester  Robbins,  Robert  H.  Mor' 
rison  and  H.  A.  Sprague,  chair' 
man,  form  the  sub'committee  re' 
sponsible  for  the  subject-matter 
study. 

Of  major  importance  in  the  re' 
suits  is  the  shift  of  position  be' 
tween  the  social  and  commercial 
studies,  the  latter  having  given 
way  to  the  former  in  second  posi' 
tion.  English,  of  course,  holds 
the  number  one  rank.  Science, 
language  and  mathematics  regis' 
tered  a  slight  decline  for  the 
period.  In  the  arts  field,  fine  arts 


The  Roselle  Park  Teachers'  As' 
sociation  met  last  month  in  what 
is  described  as  the  first  professional 
educational  conference  ever  held 
by  a  local  teachers  organization. 
John  A.  Spargo,  Nutley  Superin' 
tendent,  headed  the  list  of  spieak' 
era  who  aided  in  the  discussion  of 
the  educational  problems  of  the 
borough.  Supervising  Principal 
Elmer  F.  Smith  was  chairman  of 
the  general  conference  meeting. 

To  secure  discussion  and  re' 
suits  more  to  the  point,  the  con' 
ference  was  divided  into  sections 
with  kindergarten  teachers  and 
those  of  grades  one,  two,  three 
forming  the  first,  and  grades  four, 
five  and  six  another.  Both  junior 
and  senior  high  school  teachers 
had  their  own  discussions. 

Aline  Gross,  reading  specialist 
at  the  Chestnut  Street  School  in 
Roselle,  met  with  the  first  group. 


been  set  aside  for  another  pur' 
pose,  we  are  taking  money  that 
will  only  be  available  once,  and 
that  only  new  taxes  can  re' 
place.  .  . 


dropped  very  considerably,  with 
34.9  per  cent  of  the  students  en' 
rolled  there  in  1929  but  only  16.4 
per  cent  in  1933. 

The  decline  for  the  state  as  a 
whole  in  the  practical  arts  was 
from  34.5  per  cent  to  27.7  per 
cent,  but  a  study  of  four  resort 
cities  shows  an  astounding  In' 
crease  in  this  field  from  1.64  to 
71  per  cent.  An  increase  in  prac' 
tical  arts  was  also  found  in  the 
small  cities. 

An  indictment  of  science  teach' 
ers  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
decline  in  the  science  enrollment 
while  the  role  of  science  in  every' 
day  life  is  increasing.  This  “would 
indicate  that  the  spools  are  out 
of  step  with  the  society  which  they 
were  created  to  serve,”  says  the 
repiort. 

The  increasing  interest  in  sO' 
cial  science  indicates  a  growing 
realization  of  the  existence  of  sO' 
cial  problems,  it  is  held.  “In' 
struction  in  social  subjects  must 
be  translated  into  real  action.  So' 
dal  subjects  teachers  dare  not  be 
satisfied  with  less.” 


and  Eleanor  Noyes  of  the  Lincoln 
School,  Caldwell,  with  the  second. 
The  junior  high  gathering  discuss' 
ed  its  problems  with  Lulu  J. 
Eisenhauer,  teacher  of  spedal  low' 
ability  dasses  at  the  George  Wash' 
ington  Junior  High  in  Ridgewood, 
while  the  senior  high  teachers  were 
lead  by  Albert  S.  Peeling  of  Ros' 
elle  High. 

The  nalf'day  conference  devot' 
ed  itself  to  clarifying  local  pro' 
fessional  problems  in  the  interest 
of  improving  the  teaching  process. 
The  program  was  the  result  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  a  com' 
mittee  of  teachers  aided  by  all  the 
administrators  and  supervisors 
serving  as  an  advisory  group. 
Richard  B.  Vastine,  president  of 
the  local  assodation,  was  gen' 
eral  chairman. 


State  Training  Schoob 

In  Annual  Meet 

The  annual  conference  of  the 
Assodation  of  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools  was  held  recently  at  the 
Trenton  State  Teachers  Colleges, 
the  featured  speakers  being  Dr. 
Isaac  L.  Kandel,  of  Teachers  Col' 
lege,  Columbia,  and  Edgar  F. 
B  u  n  c  e.  State  Supervisor  of 
Teacher  Training.  President  Ros' 
coe  L.  West,  of  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  greeted  the  con' 
ference  at  its  opening. 


Marionette  Gnild  Joins 

Playhouse  AssociatiMi 

The  New  Jersey  Public  School 
Marionette  Guild,  through  its 
State  Director,  has  been  affili' 
ated  with  the  Paper  Mill  Play' 
house  Assodation,  headquarters  in 
Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. 


“The  Awards  of  Merit,”  for 
the  marionette  productions  in  the 
public  schools  in  1933'34,  have 
at  last  been  printed  and  will  be 
forwarded  to  those  who  have 
made  application  for  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  State  Director 
^vill  also  send  awards  for  any 
marionette  production  created 
within  the  school  year  1934'35 
upon  receiving  the  request  for  one. 
Mail  your  request  to  Miss  Alice 
Mihleis,  State  Director  of  Marion' 
ette  Activities,  State  Teachers  Col' 
lege,  Newark  or  Jersey  City. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  REPLACE  COMMERCIAL 
IN  SECOND  PLACE,  COUNCIL  STUDY  SHOWS 
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We  Hear  That--- 


Thc  State  Teachers  (College  at 
Trenton  has  published  the  third 
monograph  of  the  Trenton  Studies 
in  Education.  By  the  Dean  of 
Women,  Bird  Hitchcock  Fraser, 
it  is  an  analysis  of  “The  Student 
Life  Department  of  the  State 
Teachers  College,  Trenton,  New 
Jersey — a  Study  of  its  Organiza* 
tion.  Program  and  Activities.” 


Dr.  Millard  L.  Lowery,  New 
Brunswick,  has  an  article  on 
“Teachers:  _  Tenure;  Retirement; 
Workmen’s  Compensation”  in  the 
Third  Yearbook  of  School  Law, 
just  published. 


have  articles  in  the  section  on 
Principals  and  Principles.  (P. 
S. — The  number  makes  interest¬ 
ing  reading.  Ed.) 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Music  to  be  held  in 
Atlantic  City  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  Teachers’  Association 
Convention,  November  8-11. 


Among  the  resolutions  passed 
,at  the  Vocational  and  Arts  As¬ 
sociation  Convention  at  Asbury 
Park  (see  page  30  of  the  March- 
April  Review)  was  one  placing 
the  group  solidly  behind  the  State 
Association.  It  follows: 


Organization  of  the  Newark 
Teachers  Credit  Union  has  been 
completed.  Paul  Fleming  is 
president;  Emily  Latimer,  vice 
president;  Elizabeth  Wallace,  sec¬ 
retary;  J.  B.  Hambright,  treas¬ 
urer.  Business  begins  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 


Max  J.  Herzberg  is  the  editor 
of  Word  Study,  published  by  the 
G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 


“The  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  through  its  Executive  and 
Legislative  Committees,  continues 
aggressively  to  advocate  and  sup¬ 
port  issues  helpful  to  the  cause  of 
public  education  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey;  therefore,  be  it 


Elementary  Principals 
To  Issue  Yearbook 
On  Failure  Reduction 


Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey 
Vocational  and  Arts  Association  go 
on  record  as  giving  its  endorse¬ 
ment  and  pledge  of  support  to 
the  procedures  and  activities  of 
the  State  Teachers’  Association.” 


Other  resolutions  concerned  the 
mechanics  of  working  more 
closely  with  the  State  Association. 
One  was  a  request  that  places  on 
key  committees  be  given  the  vo¬ 
cational  and  arts  group. 


The  Montclair  public  schools 
staged  a  music  festival  on  the  first 
two  week-ends  in  May.  Ele¬ 
mentary,  junior  and  senior  high 
musicians  participated. 


Newark  Library  is  preparing  a 
series  of  cards  of  Horace  quo¬ 
tations  in  connection  with  the 
Horace  Bimillenium. 


New  Jerseyans  play  a  promin¬ 
ent  role  in  the  number  of  the 
National  Elementary  Princi¬ 
pal.  containing  the  official  re¬ 
port  of  the  meetings  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  at  Atlantic  City  in 
February.  Principals  Twitchell, 
Peapack;  Jenkins,  Newark,  Hart¬ 
man,  Montclair;  Michael,  Trenton, 


Everyone  talks  about  the  weather 
and  failure  in  school.  No  one  does 
anything  about  the  weather,  but 
the  New  Jersey  Elementary  School 
Principals’  Association  is  going  to 
do  something  about  failure.  The 
Association  plans  to  issue  a  year¬ 
book  early  next  fall  on  the  theme: 
Reducing  Pupil  Failure.  The 
committee  already  at  work  on  this 
is :  John  Milligan,  Campbell  School, 
South  River;  Ernest  Crane,  Sum¬ 
mer  Avenue  School,  Newark;  El¬ 
mer  Holbeck,  School  12,  Passaic; 
Helen  Bannerman,  School  15,  Jer¬ 
sey  City;  and  Anna  Witteman, 
School  15,  Elizabeth. 

The  study  will  attempt  to  an¬ 
swer  the  following  questions:  (1) 
Are  pupils  failing?  (2)  Why  do 
pupils  fail?  (3)  What  is  being 
done  about  failure?  and  (4)  What 
ought  to  be  done  about  failure? 

Teachers  and  principals  in  the 
State  are  requested  to  mail  ar¬ 
ticles  on  the  last  two  topics  to 
John  Milligan,  Campbell  School, 
South  River,  not  later  than  June 
30,  1935.  Four  hundred  words  is 
the  limit. 

The  study  will  include  a  de¬ 
tailed  summary  of  the  bibliog¬ 
raphy  on  failure. 

Get  your  article  in. 


Cumberland  Studies 
Reaching  Maturit 


The  Cumberland  County  Pi^ 
dpals’  Association  has  ahnot 
completed  the  second  fruitful  ytt 
of  a  group  study  of  character 
culture  and  citizenship.  This  trU 
of  subjects  had  its  inception  it 
the  research  of  the  count; 
through  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Robbins,  (Jounty  Superintends 
Other  work  being  done  by  tbt 
group  includes  the  study  of  schod 
interpretation,  integration  of  sub 
ject  matter,  and  the  teac^ 
principalship. 

The  progress  made  bears  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  organic  relation  o( 
the  topics  to  the  people  of  Cua- 
berland  County.  The  public  ha 
been  invited  to  certain  meetin|i 
and  has  responded  markedly  to 
the  stimulus  of  the  appeal  of  tM 
three  C’s. 

The  Character  Committee’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  brought  to  a  focus  in  tM 
teacher;  i.  ,e.,  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  development  of  the  teacher'i 
interest  and  knowledge  throu|ji 
the  study  of  child  usycholon, 
educational  theory,  etc.,  that  ht 
may  play  a  strategic  role  in  the 
development  of  the  child  by  a- 
ample  and  guidance. 

The  horizons  of  the  cultun 
committee  are  expanding  at  such 
a  rate  as  to  make  its  aims  at  pres¬ 
ent  difficult  to  crystallize.  The 
cultural  resources  of  the  county 
are  being  marshaled  for  teachen' 
use.  A  comprehensive  library  has 
been  built  up,  strategic  books  I^ 
viewed,  digests  made  and  discuss¬ 
ed,  opinions  solicited  from  rec¬ 
ognized  authorities  such  as  Stan- 
wood  Cobb  and  others,  various 
systems  of  organizing  tbe  pleth¬ 
ora  of  material  scouted,  and  prac¬ 
tical  school  experiments  in  teadi- 
ing  culture  assigned. 

Citizenship,  in  the  modern 
milieu,  needs  a  new  direction  if 
it  is  to  bring  the  requisite  higher 
type  of  leadership  and  citizenship 
to  the  social  problems  of  tomor¬ 
row,  the  committee  believes. 

As  its  basic  reading  material  it 
has  chosen  the  epoch-making  re-| 
ports  of  the  commission  on  the 
social  studies  of  the  American 
Historical  Association.  It  loob 
to  practical  school  activity  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  development  of 
citizenship,  realizing  that  pupils 
learn  best  by  doing  and  that  there 
is  a  real  problem  in  getting  pup& 
to  do  better  the  things  they  will 
have  to  do. 

G.  C.  Boardtnflti. 
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Schools 


to  consider  carefully  before  making 
your  selection  for 


Book  Three  o  Book  Four 


For  3rd  Yoar 


For  4th  Yoar 


continuing  the  unsurpassed  excellence  of 
the  first  two  books  of  the  series  supreme. 

Canby  —  Opdycke  —  Gillum 


High  School 
•  English  • 


All  of  the  features  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  first  two  books  have  been 
continued  in  an  expanded  form,  and 
many  new  features  have  been  incorpor¬ 
ated,  compatible  with  the  maturing  in¬ 
terests  and  needs  of  third-  and  fourth- 
year  students. 

The  Series 

BOOK  I—  BOOK  II— 

for  1st  year  for  2nd  year 

(Canby  —  Opdycke  —  Gillum) 

BOOK  III—  BOOK  IV— 

for  3rd  year  for  4th  year 

(Canby  —  Opdycke  —  Gillum  —  Carter) 


Two  State  Adoptions 

(Kentucky  and  Oregon) 

in  addition  to  hundreds  of  local  adop¬ 
tions  in  the  short  time  since  publica¬ 
tion! 


CIVICS 


through 

PROBLEMS 

A  Social  and  Governmental  Civics 

Edmonson  —  Dondineau 

A  new  civics  book  which  will  co-operate 
with  you  to  make  the  classroom  the 
training  ground  for  active  citizenship. 

—  Real  Problems  — 

—  Live  Investigations  — 


are  the  materials  on  which  the  pupil 
works  and  which  prepare  him  for'  as¬ 
suming  civic  responsibility.  Each  prob¬ 
lem  carried  through  with  appropriate 
varied  activities,  is  genuine  preparation 
for  citizenship,  either  as  a  citizen  of  the 
nation  or  of  the  community. 


For  Junior  High  Schools 


HEALTH  AND 
GROWTH  SERIES 

Charters  —  Smiley  —  Strang 

Complete  health  series  for  elementary 
grades  3  to  8.  Three-Book  Edition; 
Six-Book  Edition. 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 
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Camden  Report 
Is  Widely  Hailed 


A  THOROUGH  analysis  of  both  the 
problems  of  youth  and  the  need  for 
additional  educational  facilities  to  ht  them 
into  present  conditions  at  a  minimum  so¬ 
cial  cost,  are  contained  in  the  recently  pub¬ 
lished  annual  report  of  Dr,  Leon  N.  Neulen, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Camden.  Each 
step  in  the  development  bf  the  ideas  of  the 
report  is  illustrated  with  a  graph,  pictures 
or  some  other  device.  It  completes  the  first 
of  a  series  of  three-year  cycles  and  along 
with  its  predecessors,  is  attracting  national 
attention. 

“With  the  gradual  extension  of  educa¬ 
tion  upward,”  it  states,  “by  reason  of  a 
gradual  advance  in  the  legal  age  for  leav¬ 
ing  school,  with  the  sudden  increase  in  un¬ 
employed  youth,  and  with  the 
realization  that  our  ‘cultural  and 
liberal  education’  rarely  extends 
beyond  the  sophomore  year  in 
any  college  or  university,  it  is 
probable  that  our  present  school 
departments  ultimately  will  be 
resolved  into  an  8-6  policy — the 
first  eight  years  being  devoted  to 
the  mastery  of  fundamental  skills 
and  the  last  six  years  leading  to 
some  form  of  a  Liberal  Arts  De¬ 
gree.” 

In  the  section  on  community 
needs,  the  results  of  a  survey  of 
the  reasons  non  -  high  school 
graduates  leave  school  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  “dramatized”  graph. 

It  is  reproduced  here. 

Closely  related  to  that  is  a 
study  of  the  number  of  gradu¬ 
ates  and  non-graduates  of  com¬ 
parable  ages  who  are  employed 
and  unemployed.  It  reveals  that 
224  are  in  higher  schools  and 
that  of  a  total  of  935  graduates 
not  in  higher  schools,  354  are 


Illustrations  Make  Summaryi. 
Easy  to  Comprehendl 


employed  and  581  unemployed.  Of  5, 2121 
non-graduates  of  ages  17  to  21,  1,951  arj 
employed  and  3,261  unemployed. 

“Are  they,”  the  report  asks,  “to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  camps  and  employed  at  public 
works?  Are  they  to  be  sent  to  specialized 
institutions  for  socialized  services  ?  Or  are 
they  to  be  given  an  opportunity  of  con-[ 
tinning  .their  education  until  maturity,  d^ 
veloping  not  only  their  individual  poten¬ 
tialities  but  also  conserving  the  values  of 
home  and  community  life?” 

Under  the  heading  of  adjustments  already] 
made  in  fitting  the  schools  to  meet  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  the  establishment  in  1934 
of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Commercial  High 
School  holds  a  prominent  place.  Over  1,500 


Why  They  Leave  School 


WORK 


RCTORM  SCHOOL 


CXPeueODELINQuCNT 
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bringsyow- 

anyoneofthese 

12  indispensable 

RSrBRBNCB 

books  foi 

school  and  hoxM 


Make  your  own  work  easier  and  mote 
effecuve,  and  teach  your  pupils  how  to 
use  these  invaluable  "tool  books"  in  their 
ipeaking  and  writing,  by  keeping  these  12 
beautiful  volumes  on  your  desk  for  ready  ref* 
crence  -at  all  times.  Formerly  sold  at  prices 
from  $2.00  to  $5.00,  now  available  at  dw  low 
cost  of  $1  each.  See  coupon  below  for  free 
txaminaliom  offer  AT  OUR  RISK.  Sena  no 
money. 

I.  WilSTirt  PIACriCAl  dictionait 

V.OOO  vordt,  lUmtntad,  prlaUd  tram  omr  plstts. 

I  HARTRAMPTS  VOCARUURIiS 
A  book  of  nmoarmi.  antooTma.  raUUvoA 
I.  ROOirt  THiSAURUt 

A  complotoljr  rarUod  osd  up-to-dsU  Amorieaa  rllllia 
4.  tlMIUS  AND  THIIR  Uti 

Ttwuund*  or  ilmilM  cbpMii  tram  oU  Utonton. 

I.  CRASrS  CNOURH  STNONTMIt 
Final  auUiorltr  on  Uw  rlsht  word  la  nia. 

«.  THI  MODIRN  WORD  FINDER 

A  dicUonarr,  UMoannu,  and  book  at  ayiioayinf.  all  la 
ona. 

7.  THE  OUTUNI  OP  MAN'S  RNOWIEDOE 

Tha  aqulralant  oT  a  coUagt  education.  In  one  ralumal 

A  THE  WORRS  OP  SHARESPEARE 

Completa  In  one  raluina.  with  tba  tamoua  Temple  notea. 
t.  USEPUt  QUOTATIONS 

Tba  beat  dollar  "aouree-book”  In  ezlatenca. 

N.  FERNAID'S  EXPRESSIVE  ENOIISH 


H.  K.SSS  WORDS  PRSQUENTIT  MISPRONOUNCED 

Will  belp  you  win  tha  raepeet  ot  aU  cultured  peoplA 

11.  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  TODAV 

Wbat  erefT  clUaan  ahoold  know  at  our  Oorennaent  u  U 
aUata  today. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  .  Send  no  money.  Juat  clip 
and  mail  coupon.  Pay  postman  when  hooka  arrive. 
If  you  want  to  return  them  within  10  days  we  will 
refund  purchase  price  and  postase.  Yon  riak  noth¬ 
ing  and  incur  no  obliention. 


6ROSSET  S  DUNLAP.  IIM  S’way.  N.  T.  Dept.  C-2 
Please  send  me  books  numbered  below.  I 
will  pay  postman  $1  each.  If  I  decide  to 
return  them  you  will  refund  purelmse  price 
and  postage. 


Send  #  . 

NAME . 

ADDRESS 


Fate 


gives  no 


warning  to  Teachers 


North  Adams,  Mass. 
December  27, 1934 

Teachers  Protectitr  Union 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Gentlemen: 

In  1923,  a  fellow  teacher  really  over  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  take  out  the  insurance  with 
your  company.  Previous  to  Aug.  22,  1934, 
my  health  had  been  unusually  good  and  in 
twenty-seven  years  of  teaching  experience 
I  had  only  missed  one  day  of  school  for 

personal  illness . 

Words  fail  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  money  ($160)  which  I  received  from 
the  Teachers  Protective  Union  during  my 
long  illness  and  operation.  Your  company 
has  been  most  courteous,  prompt  and  fair 

in  its  claim  settlements . 

Many,  many  thanks! 

Very  truly, 

Ethel  M.  Carpenter 


Experiences  like  that  of  Ethel 
M.  Carpenter  have  taught  thou¬ 
sands  of  school  teachers  that  they 
can  count  on  T.P.U.  to  live  up  to 
the  straight-forward  terms  on  their 
membership  certificates.  Enjoy 
peace  of  mind  in  health  —  and,  in 
case  of  sickness,  accident,  or  quar¬ 
antine,  let  T.P.U.  write  out  the 
checks.  We’d  like  to  tell  you  about 
our  various  certificates.  They  run 
from  the  “Class  D”  at  $6.00  a  year 
to  the  new  “Peerless”  at  $30.00,  and 
all  of  them  protect  you  during  sum¬ 
mer  vacation.  Just  send  us  your 
name  and  address  today. 

THE  TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE  UNION 

T.P.U.  BLDG.,  LANCASTER,  PENN  A. 

District  Offices 

1200  Sdiaff  Building...  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kitay  Building . Paterson,  N.  J. 

1701  Lefcourt  Building . Newark,  N.  J. 

925  Melrose  Avenue . Trenton,  N!  J. 
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pupils  are  now  enrolled  there. 

Financial  support  for  the  Camden  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association’s  five-year  plan  of  in-service 
training  is  included  in  the  recommendations 
made  by  Dr.  Neulen.  A  detailed  account 
of  the  plan  of  operation  is  also  given. 


Take  Your  Choice 

(Continued  from  page  8) 
are  we  to  assume  that  the  product  of  a 
private  school,  or  one  who  has  been  tu¬ 
tored  privately,  lacks  the  “faith  in  democ¬ 
racy”  that  would  fit  him  for  service  on  a 
board  of  education?  Is  the  lady  unable  to 
distinguish  between  the  general  term  “edu¬ 
cation”  as  used  in  her  paraphrased  quota¬ 
tion  of  Newton  D.  Baker’s  speech  and  the 
term  “public  schools”  as  used  by  herself? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  any  one  school  sys¬ 
tem  has  a  “corner”  on  the  teaching  of  “faith 
in  democracy”  and  the  patriotism  that  is  its 
natural  consequent? 

Rules  Out  Founders 

This  fallacious  argument  would  render 
ineligible  for  service  on  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  the  very  founders  of  the  nation,  the 
men  who  formulated  the  principles  of  dem¬ 
ocracy  upon  which  our  Republic  is  built, 
but  who  certainly  never  enjoyed  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  education  in  our  public  schools ; 
it  would  make  ineligible  for  such  service 
those  distinguished  patriots  too  numerous 
to  mention  but  whose  names  are  on  every 
schoolboy’s  lips.  We  might  mention  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  father  of  our  country,  who  was 
educated  in  private  schools ;  the  Great  Em¬ 
ancipator,  who  learned  his  lessons  at  the 
knee  of  his  step-mother,  Nancy  Hanks;  the 
courageous  Theodore  Roosevelt,  another 
product  of  private  schools;  or  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  our  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Surely  we  are 
not  to  consider  these  men  lacking  in  faith 
in  democracy ! 

We  have  recalled  a  few  of  the  more  illus¬ 
trious  names,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
others  hidden  under  the  mosses  of  tomb¬ 
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stones  in  many  a  forgotten  graveyard- 
names  that  would  serve  as  well.  Not  a 
few  of  the  classmates  of  the  writer,  him¬ 
self  a  product  of  a  private  school,  sleep  to¬ 
night  in  the  soil  of  France  among  om 
country’s  honored  dead.  Are  we  to  b^ 
lieve  that  these  men  who  died  in  the  cause 
of  democracy  lacked  faith  in  that  democ¬ 
racy?  Is  it  necessary  to  remind  Miss 
Stevenson  that  many  of  the  leading  edu¬ 
cators  in  our  State  are  products  of  the  pri-l  taxes 
vate  schools  to  which,  no  doubt,  she  refers?  I  pare 

The  writer  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Hoboken  District  Board  of  Education  for 
the  past  twelve  years.  During  that  period 
he  has  become  acquainted  with  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards ;  since  his  affiliation  with 
the  Federated  Boards  of  New  Jersey  he 
has  met  with  many  more,  including  both|®^® 
urban  and  rural  members  throughout  the 
State.  Never  in  his  active  experience  that  * 
takes  him  to  all  parts  of  the  State  has  he 
heard  the  patriotism  of  board  members  or 
their  faith  in  democracy  questioned,  not 
even  by  William  R.  Hearst. 

Why  the  expression  “dictatorship  — 
whether  Fascist  or  Communist” — should  he 
used  in  reference  to  school  board  memben 
is  beyond  our  comprehension,  for  the  school 
board  member  who  attempts  to  dictate  to  a 
supierintendent  even  on  a  minor  matter  of 
the  school  curriculum  is  the  rare  exception 
— not  the  rule.  It  is  indeed  regrettable  that 
so  distinguished  a  member  of  the  teaching 
profession  should  g^ve  the  impression  that 
we  board  members  need  a  lesson  in  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  patriotism! 
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“We  Couldn’t  Say” 

(Continued  from  page  IS) 

VII 

What  is  the  tax  levy  (in  dollars  per  thou- 
^  valuation),  and  how  is  it  made  up? 


How  has  the  tax  levy  changed  during 
ihe  last  ten  years,  both  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  relationship  of  the  various  items? 

IX 

What  percentage  of  the  current  year’s 
taxes  are  being  paid?  How  does  this  com¬ 
pare  with  past  years? 

X 

Has  the  community  paid  its  state  and 
county  taxes  for  1933,  1934  and  1935? 
What  do  these  amount  to? 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  information 
once  it  has  been  gathered? 

That  will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the 
results.  An  analysis  of  them  may  show 
that  taxes  are  coming  in,  but  that  the 


Summer  Session 


UNIVERSITY  OF 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON 


July  8th  to 
August  i6tK 


Courses  affording  su¬ 
perior  opportunity  for 
self  -  improvement,  for 
teachers  desiring  certi¬ 
fication  credit,  graduate 
students  and  under- 
graduates.  City  conven¬ 
iences  and  unsurpassed 
recreational  advantages. 
Lake  Champlain,  Green 
Mountain  and  Adiron¬ 
dack  excursions,  trips 
to  Montreal  and  Que¬ 
bec,  under  University  direction.  Enrollment 
limited  to  one  thousand. 

Write  /or  Illustrated  Catalog. 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 

Burlington  Vermont 


o/7,/a  Ae 

CHAMPLAIKI 


BE  AWABE 

To  the  dangers  confronting  Pupils  in  their 
doily  use  of  soiled  and  filthy  textbooks 


Established  1M9 


HOLDEN  BOOr  COVED/ 

Solve  this  problem  os  well  os — 

Moke  the  Books  Lost  Twice  os  Long 


HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 
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schools  are  not  getting  their  share.  The# 
a  publicity  campaign  is  indicated  to  get  for 
the  child  his  share  of  the  tax  dollar.  If 
the  town  is  hopelessly  in  debt,  so  that  most 
of  its  income  goes  for  interest,  a  refundii^ 
plan  may  be  needed.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  teachers’  association  should  not 
sponsor  a  move  for  this.  If  taxes  are  not 
coming  in,  the  town  officials  may  welcome 
a  teacher-supported  tax  drive. 

Who  is  going  to  get  this  information,  and  | 
how? 

The  teachers’  association  should  have  a 
search  committee  or  a  fact-gathering  com¬ 
mittee  of  some  sort,  responsible  for  getting 
it  and  keeping  it  up-to-date.  The  members 
of  this  committee  should  have  two  quali¬ 
fications.  They  should  know  something 


rLECAC 

from 

AUSTRALIA 


You  can’t  raise  your  own  salary  overnight 
or  arrange  for  a  sudden  legacy  from  Austra¬ 
lia,  but  you  can  borrow  from  Household  to 
meet  your  money  problem— quickly  and 
privately.  Your  signature  alone  is  all  that’s 
necessary.  No  inquiries  of  friends,  relatives 
or  school  executives.  You  can  repay  House¬ 
hold  out  of  your  salary,  taking  as  long  as  1 5 
months.  The  coupon  below  brings  all  the 
information.  You  can  complete  arrange¬ 
ments  by  mail  if  you  wish. 

Under  the  Household  Loan  Plan  you  get  the 
full  amount  of  the  loan  in  cash.  Nothing  de> 
ducted  in  advance.  Send  in  the  coupon  today. 


NEW  JERSEY  OFFICES 

CAMDFN.  4th  Floor.  ORANGE,  2ad  Floor, 

Broadway-Scevens  Bld(.  Main  &  Day  BldK-, 

Camden  7940  Orange  5-2131 

^"FliS^r,'^'  L.ce,aeNa.679 

West  Jersey  Trust  Bldg.  PATERSON.  3rd  Floor. 

JERSEY  CITY.  5th  Floor.  Sherwo<^  2-3220 

Jersey  Journal  Bldg.  Ltctnse  No.  659 

TRENTON.  5th Floor, 

NEWARK.  4th  Floor. 

NatT  Newark  Bldg.  Building,  28  W.  Sute 

Mitchell  2-5412  Trenton  5148 

License  No.  289  License  No.  660 

Household  charges  the  low  rate  set  by  the  New  Jersey  law,  2H  % 
a  month  on  unpaid  balances. 


TEACHERS:  Here  is  a  chance  to  re¬ 
gain  your  health  at  a  mountain  camp 
conducted  by  a  teacher. 


CIRCLE  H  Ranch 


This  coupon  brings  you  FREE  inf ormatUyn—uae  it 

Name . 

Street . . . City . 

Heme  Phone . 

Amount  /  wish  to  borrow  $ . 

My  salary  ist . 

I  teach  at . 

This  inquiry  does  not  obligate  me  to  borrow  or  put  me  to 
any  expense.  _ _ 


FOR  ADULTS , 

In  the  Pocono  Mts.  Analomink,  Pa. 

2600  ft.  elevation,  500  acres,  always  cooL 
Recreation  building,  large  airy  rooms,  twin 
beds,  modern  sanitation,  electricity,  swim¬ 
ming,  tennis,  reliable  saddle  horses,  pack 
trains.  Ranch-owned  garden.  No  canned 
goods.  Limited  accommodation.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Rates  118  to  $20  per  week. 
Frank  Halitaad,  CIRCLE  H  RANCH.  Analomink.  Pa. 
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Marking  System 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

The  reverse  side  of  the  card  might  well 
carry  some  such  explanation,  addressed  to 
the  parents; 


American  public  schools  today  and  found 
it  to  be  in  pretty  bad  repute.  Believing 
that  a  sound  philosophy  is  a  necessary  pre- 
cursor  of  any  practical  change  of  impor- 
tance,  we  attempted  to  set  forth  principles 


To  Mr.  and  Mrs.. 


Dear  Friends: 


has  bei 
ior  wi 


groups 


leader¬ 

's; 


We  feel  sure  that  you  are  very  much  interested  in  your  child’s  work  in  school 
and  so  offer  you  this  explanation  of  the  main  features  of  this  report,  which  may  ap¬ 
pear  unusual  to  you. 


The  number  opposite  a  subject  indicates  the  grade  level  your  child  has  attained 
in  that  subject.  P'or  example,  if  your  child  begins  9th  grade  English  in  September, 
by  January  we  would  expect  him  to  have  completed  half  of  the  work  between  9th 
and  10th  grades  and  so  deserve  a  mark  of  9^.  If,  however,  the  best  tests  that  we  are 
able  to  secure  seem  to  indicate  that  by  January  the  student  has  mastered  only  one- 
third  of  the  year’s  work,  he  would  be  marked  9.3. 


The  letter  S  or  U  after  the  words  “Effort”  and  “Consideration”  indicate  the  opin¬ 


ion  of  the  majority  of  your  child’s  teachers  in  regard  to  the  effort  he  puts  forth  to 
get  his  work  and  his  consideration  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others.  “S”  stands 
for  Satisfactory  and  “U”  for  Unsatisfactory. 

This  type  of  report  is,  frankly,  an  experiment  in  an  attempt  to  help  you  parents 
understand  better  the  work  of  your  child  and  of  your  school.  Accordingly,  if  you 
have  any  strong  feeling  for  or  against  this  system  won’t  you  please  tell  us  about  it, 
either  by  mail  or  ’phone;  or,  better  still,  why  not  drop  in  and  talk  it  over  with  us? 
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(Signature  of  Principal,  Home  Room  Teacher) 
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Let  us,  now,  in  conclusion,  look  back  on 
what  we  have  attempted  and  what  we  have 
accomplished.  We  first  surveyed  the  mark¬ 
ing  system  prevailing,  by  and  large,  in 


of  a  new  philosophy  of  marking,  unham¬ 
pered  by  tradition.  And,  lastly,  we  suggested 
a  practical  means  for  carrying  out  the  ends 
of  that  philosophy. 


Organized  1864 


UNION  CENTRAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


$1,644,000,000  Ina. 


ANNUITIES  FOR  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

SAVE  NOW  —  RETIRE  EARLY 
$20  SAVED  MONTHLY  AT  30  =  $10,000  AT  AGE  55 


Lump  Sum  or  Life  Income  Wh^n  Needed  Safe — Flexible — Systematic 

FOR  INTERESTING  BOOKLET  WRITE 

NORMAN  STERNBERG,  4th  FLOOR,  225  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N 


Deposits  Always  Available 


Y. 
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TEACHERS  -  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 


An  opportunity  to  enjoy  an  interesting  and  profitable  summer  presenting  to  schools, 
teachers  and  parents  a  new  and  unique  combination — “The  dJiildren’s  Hour” 
with  new  Guide  which  is  a  source  of  motivation  and  integration,  and  twenty 
unusual  enlarged  illustrations  perfectly  correlated  with  the  curricula.  In  writing 
for  information  state  fully  your  qualifications. 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

1136  Lincoln  Liberty  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


IN-SERVICE  TRAINING 
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ound  In-Service  Training 

“vmf  (Continued  from  page  19) 

has  been  placed  in  a  centrally  located  library 
tor  withdrawals  by  individual  teachers  and 
groups ;  a  series  of  stimulating  addresses  by 
I  leaders  in  character  education  and  discus- 
i  ^s;  a  city  wide  school  survey  on  char- 
arter  adjustment  and  development;  a  study 
1  of  the  cause  of  subject  failures  and  their 
■  I  relation  to  the  development  of  character; 
i  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of 
an  educational  clinic ;  practical  development 
1  of  visual  and  sound  programs  for  stimulat- 
•  ing  character  development ;  studies  and  ex- 
1  periments  by  various  schools  and  teachers 
.  I  in  character  education. 

I  The  ultimate  program  of  character  edu- 
;  cation  to  be  constructed  will  be  four-fold: 
[  j  A  program  which  ( 1 )  utilizing  life  situa¬ 
tions,  will  develop  traits  most  appropriate 
to  the  needs  of  the  schools ;  (2)  will  de¬ 
velop  the  cultural  and  creative  phase  of 


The  Review  cannot  hope  to  review  all 
books  received  and  the  failure  to  do  so  must 
not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  no  more  space 
is  deserved. 

Reading  to  Learn 

Yoakman,  Bagley,  Knowlton,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York 

An  attractively  presented  book  using  informative 
stories  in  varied  fields  as  an  aid  to  teaching  the 
pupil  how  to  study  through  greater  facility  in  han* 
dling  books.  History,  biography,  geography,  ele* 
mentary  science,  civics  and  other  subjects  are 
touched  upon  in  the  consistently  interesting  material. 
An  Activity  Program  in  Action 

Brusse  and  Ayer.  Banks  Upshaw  and  Co.,  Dal' 
las, 

A  stimulating  account  of  how  a  Texas  elementary 
teacher  developed  an  activized  program  to  a  hign 
degree  of  effectiveness.  Professor  Ayer  wrote  the 
introductory  chapter  and  edited  the  book. 
Century  Junior  Dictionary 

Thorndike.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Co.,  $1.32 
Widely  hailed  in  lay  and  professional  circles. 
Beacon  Lights  of  Literature 

Chamberlain.  Iroquois  Publishing  Company, 
Syracuse 

Well  received  in  the  professional  press. 


i  j  school  experiences;  (3)  through  guidance 

— .will  prevent  maladjustments;  (4)  will  de- 

ham-  Yfiop  worthwhile  extra-curricular  and  leis- 

•  •  •  • 

■  lire  time  activities, 
ends 


The  Review  extends  to  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Company  congratulations  on  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  service  in  the  text¬ 
book  publishing  field. 


PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 
MOTOR  VACATIONS 


TOUR  TO  MEXICO! 


Visit  this  “Land  of  Eternal  Spring”  where  snowcapped  peaks  slope  down  into  tropical 
gardens  .  .  .  where  an  orange  moon  flooM  the  valley  with  its  mystic  spell! 

42  DAYS.  $265  —  July  Sth  to  Aug.  ISth 

Tour  hotel  .  .  .  The  best  in  town.  Tour  coach  ...  A  Deluxe  Recliner.  Tour  route  .  .  . 
Safe  —  Cool  —  Comfortable,  including  Land  of  —  Smoky  Mt.  >Iat’l  ParJ^  —  ?{ew  Orleans 
Ozarks  —  Texas  Riviera  —  Twenty  States.  Tour  ride  .  .  .  About  6  hours  a  day.  Tour  ticl^et  .  .  . 
Pays  for  everything  except  those  meals  purposely  omitted. 


_ SEE  MEXICO  WHILE  STILL  UNSPOILEDl _ 

when  summer  school  CASPEI 

Treat  yourself  to  this  vacation  in  the  Adironddciis,  thro  Canada,  J^ew  England  and  the 
famous  Gaspe  Peninsula. 

12  DAYS.  $137  —  Aug.  20th  to  Aug.  31st 

WESTERN  EDUCATIONAL  TOURS,  INC. 

31  Lackawanna  Place,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen : 

Kindly  send  free  literature  about  your  tour  to  MEXICO  d  GASPE  Q 

Name  . 

Address  . 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


The  Review  Travel  Section 


NEW  JERSEYANS  ON  HOLIDAY 


A  Colorado 
Cocktail 

ANNE  E.  YARRINGTON 
Moorettown 

Last  summer  four  New  Jerseyans  be¬ 
came  intoxicated  without  the  aid  of 


"C  ost  Tout 
Pour  la  Nuit" 


MARY  REYNOLDS 
Dickinaon  High  Scho«l 
Jersey  City 


gram  or  grape. 

We  had  been  staying  a  few  days  in 
Denver  when  friendly  westerners,  appar¬ 
ently  graduates  of  a  course  in  salesmanship, 
began  to  urge  our  party  to  cross  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Divide  in  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  before  venturing  anywhere  else.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  we  succumbed  to  their  descrip¬ 
tions  of  majestic  grandeur  and  breath¬ 
taking  beauty. 

After  a  few  miles  the  tall  spruces  and 
pines,  which  had  harbored  so  many  deer, 
dropped  away  from  us;  gradually  even  the 
scrub  gave  way  to  sombre  boulders  dressed 
in  lichens  and  tiny  colored  flowers.  Sweat¬ 
ers  were  pulled  on  absent-mindedly  as  our 
eyes  widened  to  an  ever  growing  vista  of 
peaks. 

“Old  Betsy”  continued  to  carry  us  up¬ 
ward — perhaps  because  her  four-year-old 
cylinders  and  other  innards  were  lured,  as 
we  were,  by  a  dazzling  whiteness  ahead. 
Staid  stay-at-homes  soon  would  have  been 
amazed  at  the  sight  of  four  New  Jersey 
adults,  Colorado  drunk,  pelting  each  other 
with  snowballs. 

Exhausted,  but  too  exalted  for  words, 
we  drank  deeply  of  the  blue  sky  and  hover¬ 
ing  clouds.  They  inspired  a  feeling  of  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  hoary  headed  gpants  around 
us — the  only  witnesses  to  our  earlier  frolic. 

We  went  on  at  last,  warned  by  the  slant¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  sun.  A  sign,  “Fall  River 
Pass — Elevation  11,797  Feet”,  told  us  of 
our  accomplishments.  As  we  came  down 
through  the  Milner  Pass  to  Grand  Lake 
Village  a  subdued  normalcy  returned  to 
the  party. 


SEVERAL  years  ago  I  was  in  Nurem- 
burg,  Germany,  and  decided  to  fly  to 
Paris.  From  the  very  smart  airport  we  s« 
out  for  the  French  capital  in  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Spad.  After  leaving  Strasbourg,  we 
ran  into  a  dreadful  thunderstorm  and  the 
further  we  pushed  into  it  the  more  nervous 
the  pilot  became. 

It  was  obvious  that  he  was  looking  for 
something,  desperately  but  vainly.  It  was 
after  dark  when  we  landed  on  a  French 
military  field,  where  much  instruction  was 
given  the  pilot.  He  came  back  to  the  cockpit 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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JUNE  JO  •  JULY  6 

A  slorioti*  opportunity  to  enjoy  tbe  cool  eomfort,  tonW .  '  ' 
air  and  matcnleM  crandeur  of  the  Rockies !  And  to  coai|^6^ 
bine  education  with  recreation ! 

Special  and  advanced  summer  courses  at  Colorado  Cslj* 
lose,  Universi^  of  Denver,  State  Teachers^  (x^llese  si 
University  of  C^orado,  Unique  educational  program 
Y«M«C«A.  Conference  Camp,  Estes  Park.  Meals  ai 
lodii^ng  at  moderate  rates. 

Mbit  Commmniamt  amd  Cnm/orinbU  Ssrrfcs. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LIMITED 

Air-Coadltion«l  Throughoat 
Chair  Cara,  Sleeper,,  Diner,  ObMrration-Loang, 

Only  one  night  en  route  Chicago  to  the  Rockie, 

Far  AU-Eapaium  Tear  ia/ormatioa,  mmmar  i  ' 
rtcfcati,  rMirpatiBai,  apply  $a 

P.  W.  Johnaton,  G.A.P.D.,  Room  2122.  500  Ftfth  A  , 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Phone  Longacre  5-7071—5-7072  or  |  Awo 
UnooIn^rt^^p.F.ftP.A.,  1204  FldeUty-Phlladelpli^  Ik.. 
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THE  ROAD  OF  UNUSUAL  SERVIC 
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9000  MILES  OF 


—  all  yours  on  these  delightful 
Circle  Tours  by  Panama  Pacific 


TO  CALIFORNIA! 

One  way  water — one  way  air  or  rail 


g  for 
t  was 

HERE'S  a  travel  offering  that  becomes  more  and 
more  popular  each  year!  And  now,  with  the  Panama 
ockpit  hdfic  First  Class  steamer  fares  reduced  to  $185  — it’s 
easily  the  most  outstanding  travel  buy  of  the  decade! 
lougine — 3300  miles  of  delightful  cruising  around 
America,  visiting  thrilling  foreign  lands  en  route  and 
3)00  miles  by  air  or  rail  across  America,  seeing  as  many 
of  America’s  high-spots  as  you  wish!  Do  it  all  in  as 
btle  as  3  weeks— or  take  3  months! 

A  royal  good  time  awaits  you!  Sail  from  New  York 
or  California  on  the  33,000-ton  Virginia,  California  or 
PiMHsylvania,  largest  ships  in  intercoastal  service.  Every 
kilicy  for  complete  comfort  and  enjoyment.  The  only 
ibips  in  the  service  offering  air-conditioned  dining 
stlons  (a  real  treat)  and  two  outdoor  swimming  pools. 
Spacious  promenade  and  sun-decks.  All  cabins  outside. 
Eicellent  food  and  service. 

RThe  ports  o’  call  send  chills  of  pleasure  chasing  up 
ad  down  your  spine.  First,  Havana.  Then  by  day 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  with  hours  ashore  at  Elalboa 
^lod  Panama.  Then  San  Diego  (for  Mexico),  Los 
(Hollywood)  and  San  Francisco.  From  this 
point,  by  air  or  rail  across  America  and  back  home. 
!!^  and  You  selea  the  route.  Fares  cover  transporution  from 
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home  town  and  back  again,  and  all  meals  aboard 
^  Reamer.  Stop-overs  permitted  at  all  ports.  Tourist 
Cabin  fares  for  the  steamer  part  of  the  trip  from  $120. 
found  trips  by  steamer  for  a  hire  and  a  half.  Apply  to 
nur  travel  agent  or  write  Dept.  K  at  the  address  be¬ 
low  for  full  particulars  and  itineraries. 


ED 
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,^,::|>ANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

-70T2  AMooialad  with  AaMriraa  Merchut,  Baltinor*  Mail  aad  Uailail  Statat 
iaddlphtf  Ibaa  to  Baropa;  Paaaaa  Paeiic  aad  Uaitad  Stataa  Liaaa  Crmitaa. 

‘*“***^*in  Office,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 

Other  offices  in  all  principal  cities 


ROMANCE 

tha  flowar  that  blooms  by  moonlight 
on  your  own  great  ships  TO  EUROPE 


TOURIST  CLASS 

»204 

ROUND  TRIP 

AU  rates  slightly  higher  for 
sailings  between  June  lo  and 
July  8 

The  sun,  a  big  red  ball 
of  fire,  has  slowly  sunk¬ 
en  from  sight  on  the  far 
distant  horizon.  There  is  a  temporary  lull  in  the 
gay  shipboard  aaivities  as  you  prepare  for  dinner. 

Soon  dinner  progresses  in  the  appetizing  at¬ 
mosphere  of  air-conditioned  dining  salons,  and 
the  moon  becomes  brighter  and  brighter  against 
a  star-filled  sky.  Dinner  over,  couples  wander  out 
on  deck.  The  dance  music  from  the  lounge  echoes 
faintly.  The  spell  of  moonlight  and  Starry  skies 
envelops  the  wanderers.  Romance  blooms  — a 
romance  never-to-be-forgotten— a  romance  that 
will  be  cherished  ever! 

Such  scenes  have  been  re-enacted  time  and 
time  again  on  the  sensational  Washington  and 
Manhattan,  America’s  fastest  liners.  They  are  the 
liners  Americans  choose,  for  they  provide  amaz¬ 
ing  comfort  and  luxury  at  surprisingly  low  fares. 
Modern  to  the  Nth  degree,  they  offer  every 
known  feature,  including  the  supreme  luxury, 
air-conditioned  dining  salons  (exclusive  in  the 
service) .  Yet  round  trip  fares  in  Tourist  Class  are 
as  low  as  $204 ! 

Or,  if  you  prefer  informal  ease  and  good  times, 
consider  the  very  popular  ?res.  Harding  or  Pres. 
Roosevelt.  You  enjoy  the  same  delightful  voyage, 
in  Cabin  Class,  highest  on  the  ship,  only  $234 
round  trip!  These  four  liners  sail  weekly  to  Cobh, 
Plymouth,  Havre  and  Hamburg.  See  your  travel 
agent.  His  services  are  free. 

UNITED  STATES  LINES 

AMOCtated  with  American  Merchant  and  Baltimore  Mail  Linea 
to  Europe;  Panama  Pacific  Line’to  California;  Panama  Pacific 
and  United  Statea  Linea  Cmiaea.  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  Cunard  White  Star  Deferred  Payment 
Plan  in  cooperation  with  Morris  Plan  Banks 
was  originated  especially  for  you.  25% 
down  ...  no  further  payments  before  Octo¬ 
ber,  if  you  sail  after  Jime  15  .  .  .  and  the 
balance  is  divided  into  monthly  payments, 
the  last  one  being  due  next  June.  Nor¬ 
mally,  no  co-makers  or  endorsers  are  re¬ 
quired  . . .  and  2dl  costs,  including  rail  fare 
in  the  U.  S.,  steamship  fare  and  all  expenses 
abroad,  can  be 


included.  The 
plan  applies  to 
independent 
travel  and  to 
scores  of  at¬ 
tractive  all-ex- 
pense  tours 
conducted  by 
our  agents 
everywhere; 
also  to  all 
cruises.  See 
your  local  agent, 
or  mail  the 
coupon. 


26  DAV  TRIP  TO 

eubope’77dowi 


25  BROADWAY  •  NEW  YORK 


■  Cunard  Whitn  Star  Lina, 

25  Broadway,  New  York. 

I  am  interred  in  aailing  around . 

■  1935,  on  a  H 

Cruiaa  of  about . daya. 

■  Euroi>aan  trip  of  about . daya. 

Sand  full  dataila  on  tha  Daiarrad  Payment  Plan. 

HH  Name.  . . aa 

■  Addraaa .  I 


“C’est  Tout  Pour  La  Nuit” 

(Continued  from  page  Si) 
and  remarked  with  the  same  nonchalanct 
that  he  would  say  good  morning,  “C’est 
tout  pour  la  nuit.”  (“We’re  stuck’’ — in 
American.  Ed.  note.) 

We  asked  where  we  were  expected  to 
spend  the  night  and  he  said  in  the  barracks 
of  the  soldiers — if  they  would  permit  it. 
We  were  still  worrying  about  what  our  next 
move  should  be  when  a  smart-looking  auto¬ 
mobile  arrived,  carrying  a  most  distinguished 
looking  officer,  splendid  in  gold  braid  and 
all  the  other  decorations  that  high-ups  of 
the  army  display. 

When  he  learned  why  we  were  paying 
the  unexpected  visit  to  the  airfield,  he 
offered  to  lend  us  his  car  to  travel  the  eight 
kilometers  to  the  nearest  inn.  We  found 
upon  reaching  it  that  there  had  been  a 
dinner  that  evening  for  forty  officers  and 
there  was  only  one  chop  left  for  us  to  eat. 

(Continued  on  page  S9) 


FOR  A  REAL  VACATION  . . .  SUIOMER  CRUISE  OR 
TRIP  TO  EUROPE  . . .  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 


IS  GLORIOUS  IN  ATLANTIC  CITY 

Spring  at  tha  laathors,  atpacially  at  Hotel  Dennii, 
it  an  andlest  delight.  Betides  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  balmy  climate  and  extra  sunshine,  these 
plus-features  ore  available — health  baths,  diet 
kitchen,  beachfront  location  .  .  .  Dennis  standards 
of  cuisine,  luxurious  oppointments,  tun-decks  and 
unusual  Solaria  overlooking  tea  and  Boardwalk. 
American  and  European  plans.  Moderate  rates 
upon  request. 


NN/S 


On  th«  Ocnon  of 
Michigan  Avonuo 
3  blocks  from  Union 
Stotion  &  Auditorium 
Woltor  J.  Busby*  Inc. 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
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SWEDEN! 

LAND  OF  SUNUT  NIGHTS 


Dinini  by  tht  Stmlit  Baltit 

CHANGE  your  travel  routine — go 
this  summer  to  the  land  of  sunlit  nights. 
A  bracing  climate,  wholesome,  appetizing 
food,  culture,  refinement  and  never  failing 
courtesy  await  you  in  Sweden. 

Spend  at  least  a  fortnight  of  continuous 
daylight  in  beautiful  Stockholm  or  among 
the  charming  inland  waterways  of  Sweden. 
See  its  romantic  castles  ana  picturesque 
customs  in  a  scenery  of  tranquil  beauty. 

The  joy  of  fine  living  experienced  in 
Swedish  American  liners  does  not  end  with 
the  crossing.  Each  day  in  Sweden  assures 
the  same  treat. 

Direct  from  New  York  in  eight  days — 
convenient  from  England  and  the  Gintinent. 
Y our  travel  agent  or  wo  will  gUMy  tend  our  new 
"  Landa  of  Sunlit  Nighu  ” 
with  comile  te  travel  detail  of  delightful joumeyt 
in  all  the  Scandinavian  countries — a  trtasun 
house  of  vacation  guidance. 

SWEDISH  TRAVEL 
INFORMATION  BUREAU 

551  F»TH  AVENUE  D«pt.  T  NEW  YONK 


COOK’S  COTTAGE 

15  SO.  HOBUS  ATENUC,  ATIWUITIO  OITT 

Delightful  location — ]ust  off  Boardwalk.  Large, 
attractive,  beautifully  furnished  rooms,  at  mod* 
erate  rates.  In  fine  residential  section.  Con* 
venlent  to  all  sports  and  amusement  centers. 
Address  BIBS.  BUTH  COOK 


NORTHERN  PINES 

iDjoe  a  vacation  In  Maine  this  summer  I  Come  to 
northern  Pines — a  camp  for  men  and  women,  on  lovely 
Crescent  Lake,  Raymond.  Ideal  surroundings  for  rest 
tod  play.  Congenial  companions.  All  land  and  water 
■ports,  including  riding,  tennis,  golf.  Roomy  log  cabins 
vitb  fireplaces  for  cool  evenings.  Excellent  sanitation. 
Uodtrate  weekly  rates.  Write  for  booklet. 

Miss  Ella  H.  Nies,  R.N. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


anc£ 


ON  YOUR  NEXT  VACATION  CO  TO 

SWEDEN  •  NORWAY  •  DENMARK 

There’s  peace  in  the  North  Countries 
—  peace  and  heauty,  friendliness  and 
history.  You  are  also  benefited  by 
favorable  exchange  rates.  So  make  it 
Scandinavia  this  year. 

VACATIONS-LONG  andSHORT 

From  Now  York 

21  days  or  longer  leaving  you  ample 
time  for  visiting  Scandinavia.  Thw 
voyages  make  an  ideal  concentrated 
vacation — and  an  inexpensive  one. 

11  DAYS  NORTH  CAPE 
MIDNIGHT  SUN  CRUISE 
on  the  ever  popular 
DROTTNINGHOLM  JUNE  22 

From  Gothenburg 

including  Norway  and  the  Fjords  of 
Norway.  See  the  North  Cape  and  the 
Midnight  Sun.  Rates  from  S  80.00. 

This  Cantos  consssets  wHhtbs  sallnsof 
the  Drottninstiolm  from  N.  Y.  Jimo  12 

42  DAYS  NORTH  CAPE 
RUSSIA  CRUISE 

KUNGSHOLM  sailing  JUNE  29 

From  Now  York 

Enjoy  Iceland,  the  Midnight  Sun,  the 
North  Cape  and  Norwegian  Fjords, 
ancient  Visby,  Estonia.  Russia,  Fin* 
land.  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Minimum 
rate  $450. 

33  DAYS  VIKING  LANDS 
RUSSIA  CRUISE 
on  the  beautiful 
M.  S.  GRIPSHOLM  JULY  26 

From  Now  York 

visiting  the  lovely  Fjord  Country  of 
Norway,  Sweden,  romantic  Visby^  Fin* 
land,  Russia  and  Denmark.  Minimum 
rate  $350. 

/  Oo  Viking  this  yoor  and  of  cowrM 
/  on  o  giooming  white  Viking  ship. 

/  Suggestions  for  itineroiies  without 
I  obligation  for  indhrMuol  tours  of 
I  Scondinovio  and  the  Continent. 

\  Ash  for  partkutars  and  illustrated  litera- 
V  tstro  from  yestr  owe  Travel  Agont  or 

^  SVfEDISH  AMERICAN  LINE 

21  State  St.,  Now  York 
Vf  Offices  and  Aoents  in  ell  Cities 
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CANADA 


You  will  enjoy  the  kind  of  vacation  which  combines 
rfimj  I]  I  In^  recreation  and  education.  Here  is  a  country,  close  at 
^  hand,  whose  history  and  geography,  temperament  and 

customs  are  unique,  yet  closely  alUed  to  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Teachers  will  find  many  inducements  to  vacation  in 
Syi|  Canada — many  attractive  spots,  inland  or  on  the  sea- 

coast  of  the  Maritimes  —  quaint  Quebec,  the  French 
>  V//  Province  with  its  old-world  customs — the  seclusion  of 

some  delightful  summer  resort  in  the  lake  and  highland  country  of  Ontario. 
Rest  and  recreation  —  knowledge  to  be  gained  —  await  you  in  any  part 
of  Eastern  Canada  —  where  history  was  in  the  making  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  the  eventful  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

Enjoy  your  summer  vacation — at  low  cost — and  learn  first  hand  about: 
Ottawa,  Canada’s  Capital  «  Quebec,  America’s  only  walled 
dty  «  Toronto  with  its  famous  Museum  «  Montreal, 
where  Benjamin  Franklin  founded  and  printed  in  French 
one  of  Canada’s  earliest  newspapers  «  Queenston  Heights  « 
Niagara  Falls  «  Notable  shrines  »  The  Evangeline  country. 

Ask  for  booklets.  Also  for  information  about  low  cost  trips  to  Alaska, 
the  Canadian  Rockies  and  Jasper  National  Park.  Low  summer  fares. 

See  Canada  and  Canada's  Rockies  after 
the  Convention,  Denver,  June  M-July  5. 


Canadian  TVationaxi 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


673  Fifth  Ave. 


1500  Chestnut  St. 


IMD 


“C’est  Tout  Pour  La  Nuit” 

(Continued  from  page  36) 
he  welcome  we  received  made  up  in  cordi¬ 
te  what  it  lacked  in  food  but  for  some 
lie  w’e  could  not  make  out  why  we  were 
ated  with  so  much  affection. 

When  we  finally  managed  to  get  to  the 
ttoni  of  the  matter,  we  found  that  the  inn 
.id  been  the  headquarters  of  General  Persh- 
ng  for  some  time  during  the  war  and  that 
ve  were  the  first  Americans  to  visit  it  since 
'c  had  left.  The  simple  peasants  felt  so 
-ateful  to  the  Americans  for  what  they 
13d  done  for  France  that  they  could  not  be 
;eiierous  enough  in  their  feeling  for  us. 
IVe  spent  a  most  delightful  evening,  though 
i.xxi!ess.  and  took  off  for  Paris  at  daylight 
;e  following  morning. 


OINC'S 

CIHII6E5 


SUMMER 
19  3  6 


AROUND  TH1  WORLD 


Completely  circumnavigating  the  globe  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  vacation  months.  18  countries 
and  islands,  75  famous  cities  and  scenes. 
From  New  York  June  28th  via  S.S.  MA¬ 
JESTIC,  then  via  fine  connecting  steamers. 
Rates,  including  shore  trips  and  transcon¬ 
tinental  rail  $9^  up. 


■  7 

LABRADOR 

NEWFOUNDLAND  —  QULF  OF  ST.  LAWRENCE 

•  An  ever-changing  panorama  of  the  majestic,  the 
strange  and  -the  beautiful  rewards  the  traveller  on  these 
different  and  delightful  cruises  sailing  from  IContresd. 
Eskimos  In  native  kayaks — distant  Icebergs — great  naked 
fjords — playful  seals — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  things 
to  be  seen. 

Ask  your  travel  agent  for  Interesting  • 
Ulnstrated  booklet,  or  write:  ,  T 


CbARKE 

Jieamship 


Dept.  4-0 

Dominion  Sg.  Bldg.,  Montreal 
Sn  lifth  Avenue,  New  York 


V.1.T  THE  CAMERA 
S'AONN  \T  TO  YOU - 

\T  'iOMPSELF  AT 
PRICES 


KORTH  cape  •  EUROPE 


Small  Party  Cruises  offering  an  extremely  wide 
selection  of  sailing  date,  ship,  itinerary  and 
rate. 

AMES  BORING  COMPANY.  Inc. 

H2  Fifth  Avs.,  New  York  City — Eldorado  5-6670 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Schnlars  Vacation  Cruise;  Holy  Land,  Egypt — 
17  countries  and  islands.  University  sum¬ 
mer  school  courses  in  art,  history,  govern¬ 
ment,  etc.,  by  leading  professors.  Acceptable 
for  professional  Eilertness  and  degree  credits. 
Specially  chartered  cruiser  S.S.  SLAMAT 
from  Southampton  July  21st,  returning 
August  28th.  Rates,  including  shore  trips, 
1450  up. 

For  further  details  apply 

»<iVERSITY  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION.  Ino. 

66  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YDRK  CITY 


9WTTZBBLAND  mmwmt  diiappalnm  — •wy  gildan  hmtr 
ramalaa  an  nniarpettaMe  mtmovy.  Fa*  tbrllla,  far 
haahh,  for  Itgiail  and  Uatary,  Ibr  the  nnigaa,  far  tha 
mblimtt  thaae  Is  no  aabsUtato.  Camfertabla  kolala.  All 
modtiim  coavaniaacM  sf  traval.  Wrila  a*  far  booUal  61- 

Fer  M  lafenastlea  sssh  te  year  local  agMt  er  write  ta 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROADS 

475  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Lunch  "by"  the 
Countess  Nordenfalk 


LOGAN  FI' 


SPORTING  patent  leather  shoes  and  tfa 
inevitable  cane,  without  which  no  genii 
man  in  Sweden  can  escape  partial  nuditjrf 
set  out  to  have  lunch  “by”  the  CountC 
Nordenfalk,  whose  husband  had  been  coi 
chamberlain  for  forty-five  years.  My  cat 
panions  were  Herr  and  Frau  G6ottsakd( 
Cahier. 

A  pale-blue  butler  deftly  robbed  me  of  ni 
outer  things  and  I  found  myself  in  a  grei 
carved  hall,  kissing  the  hands  of  two  vena 
able  women,  thereby  causing  a  ripple  o 
combined  consternation  and  amusement.  Tk 
“haute  monde”  of  the  north  takes  this  haa 
kissing  very  seriously.  One  does  it  as  1 
polite  gesture  to  a  matron,  but  it  has  th 
innuendo  of  “let’s  go  out  in  the  moonlig^ 
to  the  unmarried.  One  of  the  ladies  was  A 
maiden  companion  to  the  countess.  Sh 
simpered  and  fluttered,  but  fortunately,  fli 
sun  was  up  for  twenty-four  hours  at  tb 
time  of  the  year. 

With  the  chicken,  the  countess  stan 
ed  the  business  of  “skoaling”  each  of  he 
guests.  This  again  is  serious.  You  waw 
your  glass,  both  nod,  she  says  a  polite  sj)t;edi 
you  drink  and  have  another  mutual  bowl 
Woe  betide  the  person  who  forgets  the  aftd 
bow. 

When  fruit  was  served  I  was  warned,  b] 
a  look  from  Frau  Cahier,  to  make  sounds  oi 
enjoyment  over  a  small,  hard  green  pead| 
Later  I  discovered  they  were  very  rare  ant 
obtainable  only  in  my  hostess’s  greenhoua 
I  felt  most  honored,  but  still  think  it  th 
worst  peach  I  ever  ate. 

Music,  innumerable  Abdullah  clgarettl( 
tea  and  almond  bread  wound  up  the  visi 
I  kissed  hands  again  on  my  way  out,  eved 
ually  reaching  the  butler. 

To  him  I  reluctantly  gave  five  kronoi 
He  had  neglected  me  most  shamefully  i 
the  matter  of  the  chartreuse. 


Ride  High  —  pay  low  —  on  the  L  jT  1  iiT-  ^  ^ 
roof  of  the  world!  Snowy  moun- 
tains — fine  hotels  —  mile-high  Bawir-i...  - 
golf — swimming,  in  sight  of  at  lakb  uwis* 
glaciers  —  horses  to  ride  —  cowboy  guides,  royal 
“Mounties”  . . .  Everybody  from  everywhere,  celeb¬ 
rities  and  grand  old  pals,  to  dine,  dance  and  chum 
with— at  baronial  Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Chateau  Lake 
Louise,  Emerald  Lake  Chalet.  And  you  motor  along 
the  most  awe-inspiring  sky  line  on  the  Continent! 

6  Wonderful  Days — 

With  2  days  at  Banff  Springs  Hotel;  2 days u Chateau 
Lake  Louise:!  day  optional  Banffot  Lake  Louise;!  day  ill 

Emerald  Lake  Chalet.  Tour  of  Banff.  Side  trip  Moraine 
Lake.  All-Expense,  including  126  milts  of  motoring. 

4  Colorful  Days — 

With  2  days  at  Banff  Springs  Hotel;  2  days  at  Chateau  $  C  C 
Lake  Louise;  Side  trip  to  Moraine  Lake.  Visit  at 
Emerald  Lake  with  lunch  at  Emerald  Lake  Chalet.  ^ 
All-Expense,  including  126  milts  of  motoring. 

Tours  begin  June  21  at  Banffot  Field.  Each  includes  motor  tour, 
hotels,  meals,  rooms,  motor  transport.  Purchasers  of  these  tours 
may  extend  stop-overs  at  hotels  on  a  minimum  rate  for  room 
ana  meals,  aimlyitm  to  management  where  stop-over  is 
desired.  Add  Rail  rare  from  staning  point.  BanffSprings  Hotel 
open  June  !6  to  Sept.  !0;  Chateau  Lake  Louise — June  2!  to 
Sept.  !0.  Include  an  All-Expense  Tour  on  your  way  to  North 
Pacihc  Coast,  California,  Alaska. 

Reduced  Summer  RoundTrip  Fares  (good return — Oct.  31). 
Also  Short-Limit  Round  Trip  Rail  Fares. 

Canadian  Pacific  Hotels 

Apply  Local  Tourist  Agents,  or  Oanadian  Padflc 
Offices,  Including — 

NRW  YORK,  844  Uaditon  Ave.;  BUFFALO,  88  Court  St.; 
PHILADELPHIA.  1500  Locust  St.;  or  Manager,  Banff 
Springe  Hotel,  BANFF,  Alberta 


)0  ^A^Pus  , 
at  HUS.  ^EGE  .^irr:. 
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U.T.  PORTABLE  APARTMENTS.  TOO! 


^fisE 

SHORT  TOUR 

'135 


10  Great  ExpecEtkMisi 

This  Summer  .  .  .  RELEASE 
YOURSELF  from  Hie  bound- 
oriee  of  one  Community. 
GIVE  WINGS  to  your 
DREAMS  ond  ride  into  Mogic 
Londs  .  ...  where  doyt 

ore  golden,  night*  romantic  I 


•R  U.T.  tWM*.  U 


Mwortof  bMWR  coWoto  < 
UtoratMra,  Sociology.  M 
Psydiology,  Goograghy. 
JoortMHtM,  Coology.  Pk 
otc.  SooM  gtoOioto  o 


Aittoooiy.  Ar^ 


itfrofr,  Lodgingt 
Trmmaportatiom  from 
yomr  otolc.  Sido-tripo, 
Tmitionf  Fees  omlT— 
$135  up.  Lute  Jume 
to  midaie  of  August, 

PAY  PART  1 
NEXT  YEAR  I 


**lt  woo  a  most  onfoyoblo  tri»  Tho  nw 
bods  and  fonts  woro  tnily  wvoly 
tho  drivors  woro  most  courtoous  and 
obliging.  As  somo  of  tho  girls  sold,  tho 
trip  was  worth  moro  than  a  yoor  In 
school  and  I  suroly  ogroo  with  thons** 
— Mary  Burtunon,  Michigan 
[AJunma  of  32-M] 


WRITE  rOR  INPORMATION  TOOAY1 


NIVERSliyS^  TOIR# 

Oklahoma  City.Okla. 


of,,i£  putt  .TOtRs  . 


free BOpk 


Every  word  in  Home  Geography  is  addressed  to  the 
pupil  in  an  intimate,  interesting  style  to  fit  the  age  of 
the  child. 

Children  learn  about  the 
great  needs  of  man,  such  as 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  water, 
fuel,  light,  power,  tools,  means 
of  communication  and  trans¬ 
portation.  They  especially  learn 
how  the  local  environment 
helps  supply  these  needs. 

Children  learn  about  the 
great  occupations  of  man  — 
farming,  meuiufacturing,  lum¬ 
bering,  mining,  commerce. 
They  learn  how  local  occupa¬ 
tional  activities  help  supply 
man’s  needs. 

There  are  children’s  poems  for  every  month  in  the 
year,  selected  to  make  the  child  weather  and  season  con¬ 
scious.  In  fact  the  book  will  serve  as  a  geography  reader. 

Please  send  in  your  order  for  Home  Geography.  The 
price  is  very  low,  only  30c.  net,  plus  postage. 


ALLYN  and  BACON 


11,  EAST  THIRTY-SIXTH  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


